





SCHODL ano 
OMMUNITY 


THE CAPTAIN WITH THE THINKING 
HEART 


And so he came, 

From prairie cabin to the Capitol, 

One fair ideal led our chieftain on, 

Forevermore he burned to do his deed 

With the fine stroke and gesture of a King. 

He built the rail pile as he built the State, 

— his splendid strength through every 
ow, 

The conscience of him testing every stroke, 

To make his deed the measure of a man. 





So came the Captain with the thinking heart; 
And when the step of earthquake shook the 
house, 
He held the ridgepole up and spiked again 
The rafters of the Home. He held his place— 
Held the long purpose like a growing tree— 
Held on through blame and faltered not at 
praise, 
And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down, 
As when a kingly cedar green with boughs 
Goes down with a great shout upon the hills 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 


—From Edwin Markham’s 


OL. XXIl No. 2 — Lincoln, The Great 


Commoner. 
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1936 
SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
June 8 - July 31 


CALENDAR 


Registration . ; ; . ‘ ‘ . Monday, June 8 

Class Work Begins . ; : . 7 A. M. Tuesday, June 9 
Independence Day, Holiday ° . Saturday, July 4 
Summer Session Men’s and wenn’ 3 Dinners . Thursday, July 9 
Baccalaureate Service ; ; ‘ : . Sunday, July 26 

Class Work Closes . . . . . 4P.M. Priday, July 31 
Commencement ‘ ; ‘ 7 ‘ . 8 P.M. Friday, July 31 





Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
in the 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCE 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Special provision has been made for an extensive program of graduate courses. 
The very large enrollment in the Graduate School during the Summer Session makes 





possible and necessary the offering of a wide variety of courses to take care of the 
needs of advanced students. 


DEGREES 

Work completed during the Summer Session may lead to any one of the follow- 
ing degrees: 
Undergraduate Degrees 
1. Bachelor of Arts 4. Bachelor of Science in Education 
2. Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 5. Bachelor of Journalism 
3. Bachelor of Science in Home Eco- 6. Bachelor of Science in Business and 

nomics Public Administration 


Work may also be carriea 1eading to the degree in Medicine, and many of the 
courses in mathematics and science required for degrees in Engineering will be offered. 


Graduate Degrees 
7. Master of Arts 9. Master‘of Education 


8. Doctor of Philosophy 10. Doctor of Education 


The advanced professional degrees, Master of Education and Doctor of Education, 

are now offered to people in Education who are primarily interested in 
in supervision and administrative work. They are advanced professional degrees and 
are not research degrees. Further information relative to these new degrees will be 
gladly given. 
If you desire further information or wish to have a 
complete Summer Session Announcement, write to: 

Dean Theo. W. H. Irion 

Director of the Summer Session 

101 Jesse Hall, Desk 1 

Columbia, Missouri 
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HOW 


to Make it Safe 
to Read in Bed 


Follow These Simple Rules 


Before the science of lighting was thoroughly understood, it 
was generally thought reading in bed was hard on the eyes or 
injurious to the health. The danger in doing it lies in improper 
posture and inadequate light. A few simple rules, if followed, 
will eliminate any danger to eyesight because of improper light 
or incorrect posture. 

1. Above all, sit up and light up for comfort and protection of 
your eyes. 

2. Don’t assume a cramped position, and be sure you have 
plenty of light on the page, with none glaring into your eyes. 

3. Don’t overtax your eyes. Give them every consideration, for 
you have but one pair to last a lifetime. 

Use a floor or table lamp whose shade delivers direct light be- 
low the level of the eyes. It should be equipped with either one 
60- or 75-watt or two 40-watt uncolored lamp bulbs whose light 
is sufficient to permit reading without eyestrain. 


KANSAS CITY 
POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


Baltimore at 14th Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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The 
BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


The Children’s 
Encyclopedia 


The Book of 

Knowledge 

the Child the ae . 

t ild— (aoe: ae 

Child under- ffm yo ~ TO EVERY 1935-36 OWNER 


stands the Sf Fag A 450 page supplement to the Courses of 
Book of SS ee « Study iatened to the Giver Soe pe 
Knowledge. i a —_— rite for yours y. Give schoo 


The Only Set Specialized for the Grades Exclusively 


State Approval for Classification Purposes 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE holds world’s leadership among books—greatest 
circulation of any except the Bible—because it is written in language and style that 
captivate the child’s mind. Used extensively in fourteen countries. The only approved 
set for rural and elementary schools which DOES NOT, at the same time, claim to 
serve ADEQUATELY Junior and Senior High Schools. ONE OR BOTH GROUPS 
SUFFER UNDER SUCH CLAIMS. 


The ONLY set of Books built on ‘‘Unit of Learning’’ 


More than 9,300 pages for plan (grouping of related facts) —the present 
FIRST EIGHT GRADES trend in curricula work. 


~~ ne , 600 Page Class Room THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE is the only approved set 

ehortlphabetical | Guide | Vork Book £0F elementary schools, containing more than 2,000 poems 

School Subject Guide for Primary Grades /0F Children, 1,100 reproductions of masterpieces, more 

i Grades Courses of Study by Angelo Patri than 1,000 stories; 400 drawings. Outlines, —" and 
O. 


3,400 Colored Plates and 15,000 Pictures,total. instructions on Things to Make and Things to 


TWO Complete Lessons from this famous set of books FREE 


Reteestrienteriaetaad resetrereetecareteientet en 


heck any preference below. Any GROLIER SOCIETY, 215 Pershing Road 
two Free! Mail this Coupon, to~ 
_| Worthwhile Games 
| Bees and Wasps 
_| Making Iron From Steel 
|| The Sponge—What Is It 
| | The Sun and Its Power Address 
| Washington Our Capitol City 
| The Life of a Tree City State 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Name___. __ 
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STIX 
BAER 
& FULLER 


Is St. Louis 











Shopping 
Place 


Follow a Good Lead . . . and Make It Yours! 


Avoid the costly trial and error system of shopping. Come 


straight to teachers’ headquarters, where your needs are intel- 





ligently understood, and get everything you need. You'll find 
variety here that seems to have no end, quality that reflects your 
high standards . . and ours . . . and values that you, yourself, 


will rate A plus! 


Stix, Baer & Fuller 


GRAND LEADER 
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SCHOOL MEN! 


Superintendents « Principals « Outstanding Teachers 


Unusual Vacation Opportunity 


Due to the unprecedented increase in our school and teacher sales 
in 1935—we are planning an extensive expansion program this year. 
We are beginning early as we are anxious to contact those men 
who consider their vacation well in advance—men who seek not 
only INcoME but a position that will allow them to use their train- 
ing, experience, and contacts to the best advantage. 


Our ScHoot AND TEACHER SERVICE Department has openings for 
a limited number of men in every state. School men in this depart- 
ment (with little or no previous sales experience), averaged from 
$200 to $500 per month and more, in the summer of 1935. BusINEss 
Tuts YEAR Promises EvEN GREATER RETURNS! 


Write Now for full details of this unusual opportunity —giving age, 
experience, training— Br Sure to specify your choice of territory, 
and date available. A car is, of course, required. Address: 


School and Teacher Dept. 27 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


1000 North Dearborn St., Chicago 




















WEBSTER’S igh «' 
DICTIONARY Here it is 


pors ana ants! ENGLISH ACTIVITIES 


is a 
By W. W. Hatfield, E. E. Lewis, and others 
SCROCL. Based on the teaching ‘‘pattern’’ recently 


ae recommended by the nation’s English teachers 
in 


AN EXPERIENCE CURRICULUM IN ENGLISH 
. 
TEACHERS are provided in these 1936 books with 
a concrete classroom procedure—all the materials 


and guidance needed to apply the sound ‘‘new idea’”’ Y 
in English teaching. Pang 


* Welcome 
at our 
BOOTH 





Write for more information on this series that is 
UNIFIED in philosophy and authorship for 
r pers 3 to 12 dd renee 
5 at the N.E.A. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY ae 
In 
330 East Cermak Road Chicago, Illinois St. Louis 
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WORLD GOODWILL DAY 

ON’T YOU THINK that at least one 

day out of each school year should 

be devoted to a special emphasis on 
Goodwill among the nations? And would 
it not add to the thrill of such a day to 
know that thousands of other schools in 
the leading nations of the world were on 
the same day and in the same way em- 
phasizing the same thought of goodwill 
toward all other nations, including ours? 
The encouraging of the observation of 
such a day is one of the projects of the 
World Federation of Education Associ- 
ations of which the M. S. T. A. is and has 
been a member ever since the W. F. E. A. 
organization in 1923. The fact that our 
own association had a very important part 
in the organization and has continued to 
be prominently active in the work of this 
Worldwide Organization should encour- 
age us to be especially active in this par- 
ticular project. We have had during the 
life of the W. F. E. A. one or more rep- 
resentatives on the roll of its major of- 
ficials. At present Uel W. Lamkin, Pres- 
ident of the Teachers College at Mary- 
ville is its Secretary-General. 


We quote the following from a recent 


communication from the Washington 


office of the organization: 


“As you know, we hope that every teacher 
and school in every community will have ap- 
propriate exercises on World Goodwill Day, 
May 18. Schools closing before that date will 
have earlier programs. Should teachers or 
schools need help on their program, we recom- 
mend they send us fifteen cents in stamps for 
our Goodwill Booklet of suggestions, plays 
and pageants. 

“In order to attach greater importance to 
the movement we are giving the Goodwill 
Award which is printed on a fine quality of 
paper, eight by ten inches, in decorative letters 
and in two colors, ready for the bulletin board 
cr for a place on the wall. It is a beautiful 
Award, 

“Let every one who reads this notice, take a 
personal interest in inspiring all teachers to 
observe World Goodwill Day with a program, 
play or pageant. We are promoting this plan 
in each of the leading nations. What other 
movement counts for so much towards a better 
understanding between nations than just this 
Goodwill movement in the schools? 

“Write J. W. Crabtree, World Federation, 
1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
if you are planning such an observation and 
he will send you the award. Enclose twenty 
cents to help defray expense of printing and 
mailing.” 


we WINSTON 
FLASHES, 


ALTHOUGH there are about 455,000 live 
English words, 43 are repeated so often that 
they comprise half of the tota]number of words 
written and spoken in this language. Shall we 
send you this interesting list? 
tt te al 

HIGHER arithmetic has developed so tre- 
mendously in the past century that today it 
would require the life-work of at least two 
geniuses to master it all. But any child can 
learn all the arithmetic he needs for daily life 
with THE New CuRRICULUM ARITHMETICS, 
Triangle Series—built on the new scientific 
regraded curriculum plan which makes learning 
easy, reduces failures, and provides an enriched 
social treatment. 


te al 
CONGRATULATIONS will be in order 
(we hope), when the new arrival in the Winston 
family is announced at the meeting of the 
N.E.A. in St. Louis. Be sure to visit the 
Winston exhibit, Booths C-9-11-13-15-17-19. 

“_\ 
FIRST in literacy among the 75 chief cities 
of the U.S. is Salt Lake City. 

te al 
IN our battle with insects, some animals are on 
the side of man. Frogs and toads feed chiefly on 
insects. A toad in the garden is said to be 
worth twenty dollars a year.—From UsEFuL 
ScriENCE FOR HicH ScHooL (Weed, Rexford, 
and Carroll). Also in this new series, USEFUL 
ScriENCE, Books I and II, for Grades 7 and 8. 


tt al 
“INTEREST in first-year Bookkeeping has 
never been as high as this year,’’ wrote John R. 
Barnes, Principal, Grosse Pointe High School, 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan. And thereason... 
this school is using BOOKKEEPING FOR IMMEDI- 
ATE Use, Book I, by Kirk, Odell, and Street. 
Now ready: Book II, with the same socialized 
approach that has made Book I so popular. 

te all 
SHORTEST sound in music has the longest 
spelling. It is the one-sixty-fourth note, or the 
hemidemisemiquaver. 

Ft al 
MOST common distribution of cards in Con- 
tract Bridge is 4-4-3-2. In this combination 
there are 136,852,887,600 possible different 
hands. Improve your game with Ety CuL- 
BERTSON’S New Contract BRIDGE SELF- 
TEACHER ($1.00 postpaid). 


CITT TE rey coma 
WINSTON BLDG. PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA I DALLAS | SAN FRANCISCQ 


———— 2 1 
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IN FORM 
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PROGRESSIVE 
IN DEVELOPMENT 


ORIGINAL 
IN CONTENT 


Happy Road to Reading 


A Series of Basic 
Readers by 


KATHARINE E. DOPP 


4 
CONTENT 


The content is “‘literary-experience’’ in character. 


Bases of Selection: Criteria 
The authors were guided by the following prin- 


ciples in the selection of materials. Each selection 
should 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(d) 
(e) 
(f) 


Possess standards of real worth. 

Stimulate pleasure within the child. 

Set up worthy ideals for the child’s guid- 
ance. 

Appeal to the child’s sense of humor. 
Stimulate the child’s interest and activities. 
Arouse in the child an appreciation of the 
world about him. 


Ways 
(1) 


and Means of Meeting These Criteria 
Selections were chosen for their elements of 
“‘liveliness,”’ of ‘‘suspense,’’ of ‘“‘surprise,”’ 
of ‘“‘humor.” 

Every story had to prove “‘interesting.’’ 
Every sentence, every paragraph had to be 
simple—that is, within the range of the 
child’s comprehension. 


METHOD 
The organization and content of the “Happy Road 
to Reading Series’’ lend themselves to the “‘Creative’’ 
method of teaching reading. In other words, the 
child is motivated to help himself in the transfer of 
his spoken vocabulary to his reading vocabulary. 


(2) 
(3) 


MAY PITTS 


5 








You are invited to 
visit our exhibit at 
the Dept. of Superin- 
tendence, St. Louis, 


Feb. 22 to 28. teachers alike. 





K. C. GARRISON 


HAPPY ROAD TO READING 


Primary Unit 
LITTLE FRIENDS (Pre-Primer) 
LITTLE FRIENDS AT SCHOOL (Primer) 
BUSY DAYS WITH LITTLE FRIENDS (First 
Reader) 
OUTDOORS AND IN (Second Reader) 
NOW AND LONG AGO (Third Reader) 


Available Accessory Materials 
WALL CHART (First Year) 
PRIMER WORKBOOK 
FIRST READER WORKBOOK 
SECOND READER WORKBOOK 
TEACHER’S MANUAL (First Year) 





TEACHER’S.MANUAL (Second Year) 
TEACHER’S MANUAL (Third Year) 


VOCABULARY 
This series has no equal in the matter of vocabulary 
control. Note that: 


(a) The “number” of words is in accord with 
the recommendations of the leading author- | 
ities in the field of reading. } 

(b) The “quality” of words conforms to the ff 
most authentic word lists. | 

(c) The “‘distribution’’ of words is masterfully 
executed. t 

(d) The control of word “‘repetition’’ is un- fF 

excelled in any other series of readers. 1 








The beauty and attractiveness, as well as the stable _ 

make-up of the several books comprising this series, paps ay ee i} 

have made them very popular with pupils and 7°70" " © Ut | 

You will enjoy this new offering. | 

RAND MENALLY & COMPANY | 


Home Office: 536 South Clark Street, CHICAGO 


L. D. OWEN, Representative 


Box 3—COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
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CDI TORIALS 


THESE SMALL 
LOAN COMPANIES 

OR SEVERAL YEARS this and 

other educational publications 
have been publishing advertisements 
for small loan companies. These com- 
panies, as anyone who has had the in- 
terest to investigate them knows, 
operate under the laws of the State of 
Missouri, are licensed, authorized and 
bonded by the State and their business 
and loans are examined by state of- 
ficials at least once each year. The 
present law governing these com- 
panies was fostered by the Russel 
Sage Foundation and pushed through 
the Missouri Legislature by a de- 
termined and heroic battle lead by 
Senator Dearmont. It displaced an 
older law permitting an even higher 
rate of interest, and providing less 
rigidly supervised operation. One of 
the arguments presented in favor of 
the law was that it would eliminate 
certain cut throat practices then prev- 
alently endulged in by loan sharks 
and salary buyers. 

We have, quite naturally, been cri- 
ticised for carrying advertisements of 
these ‘‘Small Loan’’ companies, and 
we cannot claim that we have carried 
them always without twinges of con- 
scientious qualms. It certainly does 
not seem right for some teachers to 
pay interest rates of two and a half 
per cent a month or 30% a year for 
small loans when banks are charging 
eight per cent per year. But after talk- 
ing with the Secretary of the Missouri 
Bankers Association we have felt that 
‘Small Loan’’ companies might do 





certain teachers a real service under 
circumstances where no better method 
of meeting financial obligations was 
available to them. 

It seems inconceivable that a teach- 
er (and of all people teachers should 
be aware of the necessity of conserv- 
ing their resources) should pay in- 
terest at the rate of 30 per cent if they 
could do better. It may be we have 
overestimated the ability of some 
teachers to compute interest, and there 
may be those who do not know that 


214 per cent a month is 30 per cent 
per year. We hope there are none 
such. 


Several years ago we editorialized 


on this subject as follows: 

The existence and operation of these com- 
panies, however, suggest that a better means 
might be employed for taking care of the 
emergency needs of teachers. Several city 
groups, to meet this need, have organized 
credit unions. Teachers become members of 
these unions by buying a certain amount of 
stock upon which they may receive a fair rate 
of interest and at the same time have the 
right to borrow from the credit union, if and 
when their circumstances make such action 
necessary. Kansas City teachers have organ- 
ized such a service which is operating success- 
fully. The experience of this and other or- 
ganizations suggests that the M. S. T. A. 
might investigate the possibility of its pro- 
viding a similar service. These credit unions 
it appears are able to furnish their members 
small loans for one per cent a month. 


It seems very evident that teachers 
are, for one reason or another, using 
‘Small Loan’’ companies. If they do 
this out of ignorance, it is a confession 
of professional incompetency too ter- 
rible to contemplate; if because of 
timidity in revealing their financial 
need to bankers or to other loan 
agencies charging lower rates of in- 
terest, they show evidence of imma- 
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turity approaching puerility; but if 
they borrow of ‘‘Small Loan’’ com- 
panies because of dire need and af- 
ter other sources have failed them, 
neither they nor the companies are 
to be blamed. It was for such cases 
that the Commonwealth of Missouri 
enacted the law. Also, it is for those 
who, because of unfortunate circum- 
stances, are shut off from the ordi- 
nary means of borrowing money that 
Credit Unions are authorized by law 
and established by various organiza- 
tions. Unfortunately such Credit 
Unions are not as numerous as they 
should be in teachers’ associations, 
and quite as embarrassing is the fact 
that where they do exist those teachers 
who need their services most are most 
frequently among those who have neg- 
lected to join, and are as a conse- 
quence ineligible for loans. 


AMERICA’S GREATEST 
SCHOOL BUILDER PASSES 


W: B. ITTNER, Noted School 

Architect and Designer Dies. 
Thus the headlines of a prominent St. 
Louis daily announced the death of 
America’s leading school architect, 
which occurred at his home in St. 
Louis on January 26th after an illness 
of several months. 


While Mr. Ittner’s professional ac- 
tivity was by no means confined to 
schools, it was in this field that he 
found his chief interests and rendered 
his greatest service; twenty-eight 
states and one hundred and five cities 
are the beneficiaries of his ideals as 
they are expressed in the four hun- 
dred thirty buildings he designed. 

His influence on the art and science 
of school architecture is perhaps the 
greatest felt thus far in the twentieth 


century. To his genius and example 
much of the sanitation, convenience, 
and comfort of modern school build- 
ings is due. 

Mr. Ittner was an honest builder. 
He would not cut costs by sacrificing 
his ideals. He held that the designing 
of a school building was a public re- 
sponsibility which demanded profes- 
sional integrity. His services were 
sought by those who desired the best 
and not by those who merely wanted 
the cheapest. He planned the head- 
quarters building of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association and super- 
vised its construction. To those who 
work in this building it is a constant 
testimonial of Mr. Ittner’s ability and 
integrity. 

His has been a work directly with 
materials but he has handled his ma- 
terials with the view of influencing 
human life. Hundreds of thousands of 
children are today enjoying the bless- 
ings of healthful, comfortable, inspir- 
ing physical conditions because of his 
work, and when the future, too, is con- 
sidered, infinity alone is large enough 
to encompass the bounds of his benef- 
icent service. 


TOO EASY 
TO SELL 


The Creative Educational Society 
has a small advertisement on Page 95, 
warning against making purchases 
from a man, described in the adver- 
tisement, who has been misrepresent- 
ing himself as agent for this Society. 
This advertisement reminds us of the 
slogan of the Better Business Bureau 
—‘ ‘Investigate Before Investing’’ 
which slogan is as appropriate with 
reference to the man as to the ma- 
terial, 
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What School Teachers Are 


Marjorie Roberts. 


UST the teachers of the State of 

Missouri who do not want to 

‘‘smoke cigarettes’? or ‘‘enjoy an 
occasional stein of beer’’ and who are 
glad to teach Sunday School classes 
suffer all the implications of the contrib- 
uted article ‘‘What Are School Teach- 
ers?’’ in the January ‘‘School and Com- 
munity’’ without at least one voice being 
raised in their defense? Must we let the 
public and the other teachers of the 
State think that we are hypocrites be- 
cause we happen to have looked at life 
and decided that, for us, real living shall 
not include the use of things such as are 
mentioned above? Are we to be accused 
of just trying to keep our jobs when we, 
by word and deed, throw our influence 
against cigarettes and beer, honestlv be- 
lieving them undesirable for us and for 
the boys and girls who, whether we like 
it or not, are influenced by us and our 
ideas a good many hours of each week? 


Our communities have a right to know 
what we are and what we do. If they 
choose to remove us from our positions as 
a result of our actions, after all, that is 
their business. The teacher has some- 
thing more than a mere business relation- 
ship with his pupils. I would not keep a 
servant in a home with children if I felt 
that his personal actions might be a bad 
influence over even one child, and I be- 
lieve my community has the same priv- 


_ ilege of removing my influence from its 
children if it does not approve of that 
) influence. 


As far as the teaching of Sunday 
School classes and the performing of other 
community duties are concerned, teach- 
ers are expected to take positions of lead- 
ership not because they are teachers but 
because the very nature of their work, 
requiring them constantly to make de- 
cisions for others, develops rather quickly 
in thinking teachers a sense of responsi- 
bility to and for the entire community 
and causes them to accept places of lead- 
ership outside of their school rooms. The 
community has come to believe in the in- 
evitable development of that sense of re- 


sponsibility and to count on it when mak- 
ing plans for its activities. 

The teacher is confronted daily with 
the inquiring minds of students who may 
not always be interested in daily assign- 
ments, but who, taken in the aggregate, 
do look with interest on at least all social 
life in the community. Pupils represent 
to the teacher who thinks of them as per- 
sonalities, and not as names in a class 
book, life itself with all its varied possi- 
bilities. Seeing them looking at life and 
learning it, perforce. by first and second 
hand experiences, the unafraid teacher, 
already with a consciousness of responsi- 
bility for a portion of the student’s time, 
steps out of his school room into posi- 
tions of leadership in the development of 
community life and character. 

Of course. he finds that such leadership 
means self-sacrifice. Frequently, he finds 
that it means giving up a great deal of 
his private life. T supnose that there are 
times when he feels that the price has 
been too great to pay; but a good many 
times. too, he proves to be a courageous 
sonl to whom there is no turning baer 

For such teachers. I have been and am 
thankful. A few of them have greatly 
influenced mv life. and TI did not nlace 
them on a pedestal and look at them from 
afar. either. Have von forgatten vonr 
own school davs? Confess. Didn’t you 
tear every teacher you had beyond grade 
school to pieces? Didn’t you discuss him 
with your classmates with particular em- 
phasis on his ridiculous characteristics? 
And yet, doing those things, didn’t you 
frequently find, as I did, plenty of cour- 
age and self-denial in teachers who didn’t 
think life was to be lived mostly for one’s 
own pleasure? 

A conversation I overheard not long 
ago between two very modern students 
tells me that those things are still the rule. 
One said in discussing a new teacher, 
“‘This fellow is the only teacher I have 
whom I don’t like having do things for 
me. I know too well that he does them 
just to keep his job.’’ 

**Yes,’’ the other answered, ‘‘it is hard 
to take when you are used to teachers 
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who think of what is good for us first and 
then their own affairs afterwards.’’ 

If one teacher knows that ‘‘one-half of 
all women teachers under thirty years of 
age smoke cigarettes’’ and that ‘‘the ma- 
jority of the men drink an occasional 
stein of beer’’ rest assured that outside 
of the large cities their communities know 
it, too. If they lose their jobs. I wonder 
if it could be because they have pretended 
that they didn’t do those things as much 
as the actions themselves. Communities 
as well as teachers dislike hypocrisy and 
prefer that their children do not learn 
its use from too close contact with those 
who practise it. 


Having no means of proving that over 
half of the women teachers under thirty 
do not smoke or that most of the men do 
not drink beer and conceding their right 
to do so if they wish and are willing to 
take the consequence of their actions, I 
still insist that there are a large number 
of us—not so old, either—who without 
the least vestige of regret or of hypocrisy 
do not indulge in those acts and who ac- 
cept the responsibilities which come to us 
and do it joyously hoping that the truths 
of life as we have been able to see them 
may, because of our actions, be more ap- 
parent to the next generation. 





Petitions Out To Liberalize State Constitution 
SEEK TO MAKE TEACHER RETIREMENT FUND PERMISSIVE 


HE EXECUTIVE Committee at its 

meeting in Columbia recently, ap- 

oroved the efforts of the Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund and made an appropriation to assist 
in the expenses of putting a constitutional 
amendment on the ballot for a vote of the 
people next November. 

The Retirement Fund Committee is 
headed by Miss Genevieve Turk of Kansas 
City, former President of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association and long in- 
terested in this phase of legislation which 
is operating in most states to improve the 
quality of teaching. 

The Committee has already vrogressed 
far in its preliminarv work. The full co- 
operation of Parent-Teacher organizations 
has been assured. The netitions nrepared 
by Senator Joffee of Kansas City have 
been printed and distributed and thou- 
sands of signatures have been affixed 
thereto. 

Rapid Work Necessary 

It is essential now that teachers all over 
the State become at once active in cir- 
culating or promoting the circulation of 
the petitions. Miss Turk in sending the 
petitions to County Superintendents, each 
one in the State, says: ‘‘For the success of 
this plan it is imperative that these peti- 
tions be signed and returned before 
schools are closed and teaching forces are 
scattered for the summer. 


Teacher Retirement Fund Petition 
HE PETITION seeks to liberalize 
our present State Constitution by 
amending Article IV thereof by 

adding a new section to read as follows: 

**Section 47a. Nothing in this Consti- 
tution contained shall be construed as 
prohibiting payments, from any public 
funds, into a fund or funds, for paying 
benefits, upon retirement, disability, or 
death, to persons employed and paid out 
of any public fund, for educational serv- 
ices, their beneficiaries, or their estates.” 

Each person signing the petition must 
be a legally qualified voter and must give 
his or her city address, or township if 
rural, and post office. 

The following is the legally required 
minimum from each district. Safety de- 
mands that approximately 1,000 more 
names be on the petitions than is legally 
required to allow for errors, duplicate 
signatures, etc. 


1934 Congressional District Vote on Judge 
of the Supreme Court 


District No. No. of Petitioners Required 
BL stbnneccaedeseemmenann 4,750 
Second ~---.---~.........------ 5,077 
Third ------------------ ~--- 5,065 
OE eee ae eee 5,076 
See ren 5,732 
I diiecisrinc cccmmminenarinceenenn 5,342 
SIN: 22. ct raenemenunnianaomnen 6,131 
a 4,973 
Ninth ----------------------- 8,314 
Tenth ----------------------- 3,669 
Eleventh ----------------- ~-- 5,212 
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Twelfth ---.--..------------- 6,923 
Thirteewth ..<-.....--...6...~ 4,580 
The Retirement Fund Committee members 
by Congressional districts are as follows: 
First Congressional District: 
Alva L. Allen, Chillicothe 
W. S. Bennett, Shelbina 
Frankie Connell, Hannibal 
L. V. Crookshank, Brookfield 
Stanley Hayden, Kahoka 
C. W. Martin, Kirksville 
Second Congressional District: 
W. H. Guenther, Lexington 
W. E. Rosenstengel, Columbia 
W. J. Saupe, Columbia 
M. Wray Witten, Versailles 
Third Congressional District: 
Fred Keller, Tarkio 
Calla E. Varner, Central High School, St. 
Joseph 
Elizabeth L. White, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Maryville 
Fourth and Fifth Congressional Districts: 
Genevieve M. Turk, Scarritt School, Kan- 
sas City, Chairman 
ma Flahive, Scarritt School, Kansas 
ity 
H. E. Robinson, Yeager School, Kansas 
City 
E. B. Street, Independence 
Sixth Congressional District: 
Marian Bissett, Springfield 
Pauline A. Humphreys, State Teachers 
College, Warrensburg 


MAP OF CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS 
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Mabel Moberly, State Teachers College, 
Springfield 
C. F. Scotten, Sedalia 
Seventh Congressional District: 
C. F. Boyd, Ozark 
E. A. Elliott, Joplin 
John W. Gilliland, Aurora 


Eighth Congressional District: 
Fred L. Cole, Potosi 
Miles Elliff, Lebanon 
W. H. Lemmel, Flat River 
Roy Taylor, Herculaneum 
J. V. Thompson, Eminence 


Ninth Congressional District: 
Mrs. Florence D. Begeman, Troy 
Stephen Blackhurst, St. Charles 
C. J. Burger, Washington 
Don Matthews, Sullivan 


Tenth Congressional District: 
W. A. Hudson, Deering 
L. G. Schultz, Cape Girardeau 
J. F. Taylor, Kennett 


Eleventh, Twelfth and Thirteenth Congression- 
al Districts: 
Ward Barnes, Normandy 
John L. Bracken, Clayton 
Philipine Crecelius, Blewett High School, 
St. Louis 
R. G. Russell, Clayton 
C. H. Sackett, Roosevelt High School, St. 
Louis 
Mary B. Womack, Dewey School, St. Louis 


SHOWING COUNTIES IN EACH. 
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Making Rural Graduates High School Minded 


By Couchie Teague. 


HE OCTOBER ISSUE of the School 

and Community carried an article 

advising the Rural Teacher that a 
large per cent of the responsibility for en- 
listing the rural graduates in high school 
rested with her. Having realized the 
truth of this statement, I have worked, 
and with success, with my own graduates 
and with others. 


This is my second year in my present 
position. I had five graduates last year 
all of whom entered high school in Sep- 
tember. I assumed from the beginning 
of school that all would enter high school. 
My frequent reference to their high 
school work and play brought the fol- 
lowing replies: 

**T am not going.’’ ‘‘It costs too much.”’ 


“IT don’t want to go.’’ ‘“‘I am too 
dumb.”’ 


I listened with sympathy and interest 
to their replies, but proceeded day by day 
to show them that it was not a question 
of ‘‘Can I afford to go to high school?”’ 
but ‘‘Can I afford not to go to high 
school?’’ 


In the spring we had a unit of Char- 
acter Study. The conclusion of this 
Character Unit was the problem: Select 
any hindrance or handicap you might 
have that will be a drawback to you in 
high school and in life, and tell how it 
may be handled or overcome. 


I lent a helping hand, being sure to in- 
clude problems I knew they were aware 
of. I also assisted in helping them write 
their solutions for the problems. The 
talks were on the following subjects: 

1. Overcoming a Defect of Small Stat- 

ure and Physical Weakness. 
2. Overcoming a Defect in Speech. 
(Lisping.) 

3. Learning Stick-to-it-ive-ness. 

4. Conquering a Timid and Babyish 
Nature. 


5. Better Care in Personal Habits. 


Perhaps you think I made them more 
aware of a handicap that could not be 
wholly overcome, thus giving them a feel- 
ing of inferiority that they did not have 
before. No, the merciless public had al- 
ready made them aware of the defect. I 
knew that it would continue to do so and 
that this defect might grow in size in the 
mind until it drove them from high school. 
I had seen such things happen. 


I taught them that a handicap that 
could not be overcome must be forgotten. 
They were not to complain of it, nor were 
they to use it as an excuse. At the most, 
it was a minor defect. There were many 
others in the world worse handicapped 
but taking it with a smile. 
their good points, they could win the re- 
spect and admiration of the public to the 
extent that this defect became negligible 
in the public mind. Our great leader has 
made us forget his handicap by his great 
service, far surpassing those who were not 
thus handicapped. 

a challenge to them. 


Sensing the problem for them, I have 
shown them how to steer clear of what 
might have become a stumbling block in 
the form of a social inferiority complex, 
a mental inferiority complex, or a phys- 
ical inferiority complex. 


Before school was out they came to see 
me at noon and recess and said, 


‘*Let’s talk high school.”’ 


We discussed the curriculum and de- 
cided on what was the best course for 
each pupil to pursue the first year. We 
also discussed suitable and inexpensive 
clothes, personal habits, ball games, par- 
ties, ete. The pupils found many ques 
tions to ask, but the teacher was always 
ready to point out the best way. They 
were prepared to meet such problems as 
low grades, poor and disinterested in- 
structors, ‘‘highbrows,’’ ete., but they 
were to ‘‘stick-it-out’’ regardless. 


The rural teacher can make the pupil 
high school minded. 


I made this handicap | 
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General Session’s Program 
DEPT. OF SUPERINTENDENCE, N. E. A., ST. LOUIS, FEB. 22-27 


ENTATIVE General Session Pro- 
y 5 gram for the 66th Annual Conven- 

tion of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, St. Louis, Mo., February 22-27, 
1936. Convention theme—The Function 
of the Schools in the Democracy. 


Saturday, February 22 


Registration and Exhibits in the Municipal 
Auditorium—Open until 9:00 PM 


Sunday, February 23, 4:00 PM 


Vesper Service 

Presiding—A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of 
schools, Providence, R. I., and president, De- 
partment of Superintendence. 

Address of welecome—Henry J. Gerling, super- 
intendent of schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

Honor to whom honor is due—Frank P. 
Graves, state commissioner of education, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

Address—Glenn Frank, president, University 
of Wisconsin 


Sunday, February 23, 8:00 PM 


Part I—Combined chorus of six hundred negro 
voices from church and school choirs of St. 
Louis 

Heart songs of long ago 
Negro spirituals 
Modern songs by negro composers 

Part IJ—An evening at Seth Parker’s home, 
presented by the National Broadcasting 
Company 


Monday, February 24, 9:30 AM 

Greetings from St. Louis—Honorable Bernard 
F. Dickmann, Mayor of St. Louis 

A tribute to William T. Harris—John W. 
Withers, dean, School of Education, New 
York University 

Government in education—J. W. Studebaker, 
United States commissioner of education. 

The issues of secondary education—Thomas 
H. Briggs, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

Address—Payson Smith, Boston, Mass. 


Monday, February 24, 2:15 PM 
Directed group debates, 36 in number 


Monday, February 24, 8:00 PM 


Symposium on Federal Support of Public 
Education 

Paul R. Mort, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

Lotus D. Coffman, president, University of 
Minnesota 

Charles H. Judd, head, Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago 


Tuesday, February 25, 9:30 AM 


“The Social Studies Curriculum”’—the 1936 
Yearbook 
The scholar in the midst of conflicts—Charles 
A. Beard, author and historian 
Jury panel discussion by members of the Year- 
book Commission and two superintendents 
of schools representing the audience 


Yearbook Commission members: Charles 
B. Glenn, superintendent of schools, Birm- 
ingham, Ala., chairman; Charles A. Beard, 
author and historian, New Milford, Conn.; 
Herbert B. Bruner, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Leslie A. Butler, super- 
intendent of schools, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
George S. Counts, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Frank N. Freeman, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Leonard V. Koos, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Paul T. Rankin, supervis- 
ing director of instruction, Detroit Public 
Schools; Virgil Stinebaugh, director of 
junior high schools and curriculum revision, 
Indianapolis Public Schools; Ralph W. 
Tyler, Ohio State University; Howard E. 
Wilson, Harvard University. 

Representing the audience: Frederick H. 
Bair, superintendent of schools, Shaker 
Heights, Ohio; and Worcester Warren, su- 
perintendent of schools, Bridgeport, Conn. 

First business session—Nomination of officers 
from the floor 


Tuesday, February 25, 2:15 PM 


A Longer Planned Program for the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence 


Second business session, executive meeting, for 
members only 
Presiding—A. J. Stoddard, president, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence 
Some of the issues for discussion, as proposed 
by the Committee on a Longer Planned Pro- 
gram, Paul C. Stetson, chairman: 
[1] What revisions should be made in the 
constitution of the Department of Sup- 
erintendence ? 


[2] Shall a new name be adopted? 

[3] Shall a new procedure for electing the 
president be adopted? 

[4] Shall the dates for the convention be 
changed? 

[5] Shall the publication of the Yearbook be 
discontinued ? 
Tuesday, February 25, 8:00 PM 


Symposium on current national issues by 
speakers representing the major political 
parties 











Wednesday, February 26, 9:30 AM 
Teaching Controversial Subjects in the 
Classroom 
Demonstration class of St. Louis high school 
seniors in “Problems of Democracy”—Con- 
ducted by Roy W. Hatch, State Teachers 

College, Upper Montclair, N. J. 

Evaluation from the standpoint of the educa- 
tor—Louis P. Benezet, superintendent of 
schools, Manchester, N. H. 

Evaluation from the standpoint of the layman 
—Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, Ansel Road 
Temple, Cleveland, Ohio 

Summary by Dr. Hatch 


Wednesday, February 26, 2:15 PM 
Directed group discussions, 36 in number 


Wednesday, February 26, 6:00 PM 
College Dinners 


Wednesday, February 26, 8:30 PM 
The Arts in Education 
Physical education—Carl L. Schrader, state 
supervisor of physical education, Boston, 
Mass. 

Music—Howard Hanson, director, Eastman 
School of Music, University of Rochester 
Group of songs—Elda Vettori, dramatic so- 

prano, Metropolitan Opera Company 
Art—John L. Tildsley, associate superintend- 
ent of schools, New York, N. Y. 


Thursday, February 27, 9:30 AM 
Next Steps in Educational Progress 
America must choose—Arthur G. Crane, pres- 
ident, University of Wyoming 
Adult education—Kirtley F. Mather, profes- 
sor of geology, Harvard University 
Rural education and the national welfare— 
Agnes Samuelson, state superintendent of 
public instruction, Des Moines, Iowa, and 
president, National Education Association 
The promise of the democracy and the per- 
formance of the politicians—George D. 
Strayer, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 


Thursday, February 27, 2:15 PM 
Special Feature Program 
Arrangements for a special program are now 

under way. Details will be announced when 
completed. 
Final business session. 


Hotel Reservations—Write to Philip J. 
Hickey, chairman, Housing Bureau, 911 Lo- 
cust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Convention headquarters, registration, post- 
office, and exhibits are located in the St. Louis 
Municipal Auditorium. 

Railroad Rates—One and one-third fare for 
the round trip. Railroad identification certifi- 
cates may be obtained by members of the Na- 
tional Education Association from Willard E. 
Givens, executive secretary, NEA, 1201 16th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Dates of sale in 
central and eastern territory February 16-25, 
inclusive. Final return limit, thirty days from 
date of sale. 
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Program Announcements 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE SOCIETY | 


FOR CURRICULUM STUDY 


Three general meetings, a session for state 
curriculum workers, and a joint conference 
with the American Educational Research As- 
sociation make up the program of the seventh 
annual conference of the Society for Curric- 
ulum Study to be held at St. Louis beginning 
Saturday, February 22, 1936, just preceding 
the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. High spots will be a three-cornered 
discussion of “Integration” by Professors L. 
Thomas Hopkins and Thomas H. Briggs, of 
Teachers College, New York, and Prot. Ray- 
mond H. Wheeler, of the University of Kansas; 
a debate on “The Place of Evaluation in the 
Instructional Program” between Prof. Jesse 
Newlon, Director of Lincoln School, New York, 
and Prof. Ralph Tyler, Ohio State University; 
and descriptions of what some schools are do- 
ing in their attempt to relate themselves 
closely to the communities. 

A large place in the conference will be given 
to criticism of the viewpoints of the speakers 
by panels of selected persons and to general 
participation in the discussion from the floor. 
State curriculum programs, and research in 
the curriculum field will be the subjects of 
special meetings. The general sessions of the 
conference will be held at the Municipal Audi- 
torium in St. Louis. 





DEANS OF WOMEN MEET IN ST. LOUIS 
FEB. 18-22 

Gc O-OPERATION WITH YOUTH)” is the 
.. theme that will draw deans of women 

to St. Louis for the twentieth annual 
meeting of the National Association of Deans 
of Women, to be held at the Hotel Statler, 
February 18-22, preceding the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence. At the first 
morning session Youth, in the person of a 
college senior and a graduate student, will 
present its case and a dean of women and 4a 
dean of men will accept the challenge. “Sec- 
ondary School Administrators Look at Youth” 
is the subject for one general session; another 
is “Recent Experiments in Education;” Dr. 
Howard Oxley will present the C. C. C. Pro- 
gram; the P. V. A. Program will be shown by 
a film; Dr. Elmer West will present the “Oc- 
cupational Guidance Program at Stoneleigh 
College” Rye, New Hampshire; and Dean 
Marion Brown will describe the Experiment in 
Oakland, California. Dr. Marie Bentivoglio, 
professor of Geography at the University of 
Australia will speak at the banquet, which will 
be followed by a joint reception for personnel 
groups. Forums and seminars are being ar- 


ranged and several joint sessions will be held > 


with the American Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Association. 
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/ FOREIGN LANGUAGE SECTION OF THE 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


“The Place of Foreign Language Study in 
the Integrated Secondary School Program” is 
the topic upon which a formidable array of 
leaders in education will speak at a meeting of 
the Foreign Language Section of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. The meeting will 
be held on Monday, February 24, at a place to 
be announced in the regular program of the 
Department of Superintendence. 

The discussion is arranged as a panel and 
will be participated in by: 

Chairman: Mr. Wilford Aiken, Ohio State 
University, Chairman of the Commission 
on the Relationship of Secondary School 
and College of the Progressive Education 
Association directing an Eight Year Ex- 
periment in Curriculum Building among 
Thirty Selected High Schools. 

Paul Bernard Diederich, Ohio State Univer- 
sity High School. Traveling fellow for the 
Evaluation Staff of the Eight Year Ex- 
periment. 

Henry Lester Smith, Dean of the School of 
Education, Indiana University. 

William F. Russell, Dean of Teachers Col- 
lege, New York. 

E. W. Bagster-Collins, 
teaching of German, 
Columbia University. 

DeWitt Morgan, Principal, Arsenal Tech- 
nical Schools (Technical High School and 
Vocational Schools), Indianapolis. 

Edward Herbert Cameron, Professor of 
Educational Psychology, University of 
Tllinois. 

Francis F. Powers, College of Education, 
University of Washington, Seattle. 

Laura B. Johnson, The School of Education, 
Wisconsin High School, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 

Lilly Lindauist, Suvervisor, Foreign Lan- 
guages, City of Detroit. 

Henrv Grattan Doyle, Dean of Columbian 
College, Georre Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 

Professor J. Warshaw, of the Spanish De- 
partment of the University of Missouri, and 
President of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of Missonri. speakine of the outstanding 
character of the men on this program says:. 

“Their interest in the subiect set for the 
Panel Discussion is significant. It is entirely 


Professor of the 
Teachers College, 


within the possibilities that their readiness to 
take part in the work of the foreign language 
section may presage a turning of the tide. 
Certainly, a judicious reconsideration of the 
educational, social, cultural, and vocational 
values of foreign language study by leaders 
of their caliber would go far toward doing 
away with much of the unreasoning hostility 
shown the languages in the past ten years by 
some schoolmen and with the sense of in- 
justice felt by teachers of the foreign lan- 
guages who have kept their teaching abreast 
of the times.” 





NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
holds one of its annual meetings in St. Louis, 
February 22d. The morning and afternoon 
sessions, and the luncheon at noon will be 
held in the Ivory Room of the Jefferson Hotel. 
Prominent workers in the Social Studies are 
listed on the program, which will be ready 
for distribution about Jan. 20. Supt. Stod- 
dard, President of the Department of Super- 
intendence, and Dean Loeb will be the speak- 
ers at the luncheon. Dean Loeb’s topic will 
be a very timely one, “Constitutional Inter- 
pretation in a Transitional Period.” The din- 
ner in the evening, for workers specially in- 
terested in the affairs of the organization, will 
be at the Downtown Branch of the Y. M. C. A. 
Reservations for the luncheon ($1) and the 
dinner ($.75) should be made by Feb. 20, 
either to Mr. Floyd D. Welch, Soldan High 
School, St. Louis, or to Mr. Alfred Friedli, 
Central High School, St. Louis. 





The Department of Kindergarten Primary 


Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion was 50 years old this last summer. It is 
working for the professional interests of all 
= and teachers of kindergarten primary 
evel, 

This Denartment will have two sessions at 
the Sunerintendence Conference in St. Louis 
this February. There will also be a session at 
Portland next summer, June 30 to July 4. 1936, 
which are to be interesting and instructive. 

Further information, Mrs. F. K. Hampton, 
1210 Granada Ave., San Marino, California. 





MY WISH 


[ VE GONE to school for several years— 
I’ve heard with smiles, as well as tears, 


The things the educators said, 
While trying to improve my head. 


So many facts I thought I’d learned, 
Have slipped my mind and not returned; 


While teacher’s tactics, lives, and ways 
I guess will stick through all my days. 


And now, I hope this child of mine 
Will contact teachers broad and fine; 
So, if from books she don’t learn much, 
Their lives her inner soul may touch. 
—Helen Hale Tanner 
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Leadership 


DR. CARTER ALEXANDER, Library Pro- 


E THINK that Missourians are 
not noted for their general chesti- 
ness, nor prone to think of them- 
selves more highly than they ought. 
However, we do have reason to be appre- 
ciative of a large number of outstanding 
national leaders in education whom we 
‘*have loved long since and lost awhile.’’ 

Now, because of the meeting in our 
midst of the National Department of 
Superintendence we welcome them back, 
greet them, listen again to their messages, 
partake of their personal inspiration and 
bid them God’s speed in their work. They 
are our old friends and benefactors. We 
are proud of them. 

In the presentation of these former 
Missourians, we, of course, make no claim 
to superiority in the production and ex- 
portation of ability. We are aware that 
the list indicates lack of holding power. 
It is conceivable that other states have 
also long lists of former residents who 
have left for more fruitful fields. Also 
there come to mind many educators in 
positions of leadership in Missouri at the 
present time for whose nativity and train- 
ing we are indebted to other common- 
wealths; so we do some importing, too. 

All of which impresses us anew with 
the idea that education is of National con- 
cern and that all the people everywhere 
have a very real interest in the educa- 
tional welfare of all the people whereso- 
ever they may be. Education knows no 
state boundaries, no tariff walls and no 
self sufficiency. In education we are all 
free-traders and against restriction of 
output. 

We are conscious of the fact that this 
list is incomplete. For the most part it 
represents only those which one man’s 
memory in a limited time recalls. That 
he will be embarrassed by the humiliat- 
ing realization that he has overlooked 
someone that should have by all means 
been included, is certain. This alone 
would have deterred him in such an un- 
dertaking were it not for the feeling that 
those whom he overlooks know and toler- 
ate the frailties of human nature.—Editor. 


fessor, Teachers College, Columbia University, 


Carter Alexander was born in Paris, Mis- 
souri, and educated in the public schools of 
that place, taught in the rural schools of Mon- 
roe County and served as superintendent of 
schools for three years at Shelbyville. He 
attended the University of Missouri and there 
earned three degrees, B. S., A. B., and A. M. 

















Carter Alexander 


At Columbia University, N. Y., he secured his 
Ph. D. 

He was one of the earliest graduates from 
the School of Education of the University of 
Missouri, and the first principal of the Uni- 
versity High School, which is under the gen- 
eral direction of the School of Education. 
After receiving his Doctorate, he became the 
first Professor of School Administration in 
the University of Missouri, and went from 
there to a similar position in George Peabody 
College for Teachers at Nashville, Tennessee. 
He served as first Assistant State Superin- 
tendent of Schools for Wisconsin and as Assist- 
ant Director of the Educational Finance In- 
quiry. In 1925, he went to Teachers College, 
Columbia, occupying the Chair of Educational 
Administration and later was appointed the 
first Library Professor. 

He is an authority on school finance and the 
author of numerous books, articles and sec- 
tions of school surveys dealing with finance 
and public relations. He assisted in the fruit- 
ful survey made in Missouri in 1929 from 
which evolved our present State Plan for 
financing education. 


DR. RICHARD THOMAS ALEXANDER, 
Chairman of the New College for Teachers, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, was 
born in Smicksburg, Pennsylvania in 1887, 
but got to Missouri in time to start his edu- 
cational career as a student in the State 
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Normal School at Kirksville, from which he 
received a M. Ped. Degree. For a short time 
he was a principal in the public schools of 
Kirksville. He went to Columbia University 
for his A. B. and Ph. D., receiving the latter 
in 1916. In the meantime he had studied at 
the University of Jena in Germany, taught 
science at Robert College in Constantinople 
and in a preparatory school in New York; 
was an exchange teacher in the Realgym- 
nasium at Stettin, Prussia; an instructor in 
Philosophy of Education at Teachers College 
and Professor of Education at George Peabody 
College at Nashville, Tennessee. The latter 
position he held from 1914 to 1923. From 
1924 to 1932 he was Professor of Education 
and Associate Professor in the International 
Institute at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

He is editor of Johnson Education Series 


» and John Day Educational Series: author of 


“Prussian Elementary Schools,” “Training of 
Elementary Teachers in Germany,” and co- 
author of the “Alexander-Sarratt Arithmetic,” 
“Reorganization of Education in Prussia,” 
of Reading,” 
“Training of Modern Language Teachers in 
France and Germany,” and “New Education 
in the German Republic.” 


H. M. BUCKLEY, Assistant Superintendent 


| of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mr. Buckley served for eight years as super- 


| intendent of schools at University City, Mis- 


souri. 

He was born in Ohio and holds an A. B. 
Degree from Northwestern University and an 
A. M. Degree from Columbia University. He 
attended Chicago University under a Fellow- 
ship grant and has taught in the public schools 
of Ohio and Wisconsin. 

He was President of the Missouri State 
School Administrative Association in 1923-24. 


DR. HERBERT B. BRUNER, Professor of 
Education in the Teachers College at Colum- 


| bia University, was born at Montserrat, Mis- 


souri, in the early nineties. His father, Cal- 
houn Bruner, a Methodist minister, held many 
pastorates in Southwest Missouri during 


} young Herbert’s elementary school days, hence 
+ several places contributed to his first years 
of education. 


His high school and college work was done 


at Central College in Fayette, from which he 


} received his A. B. degree in 1913. 


In 1913-14 


| he was teacher and athletic coach in the high 


school at Mexico. The next two years found 


| him assisting Dr. Pyle in educational psy- 


| of schools at Lathrop, Missouri. 





ts th bas <aten 


chology at the University of Missouri at which 
time he was at work on his Master’s Degree 
which he received in 1915. During the sum- 
mer of 1916 he taught a rural school in Mis- 
Sissippi County. For the school years be- 
ginning in 1916 and ’17, he was superintendent 
} This posi- 
tion he resigned in February, 1918, to be- 
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come Acting Professor of Education in the 
University of Arkansas, which position he 
left in September of that year to take the 
superintendency of the schools at Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma. 

















H. B. Bruner 


During his six years at Okmulgee he became 
interested in the field that has since held his 
major interest, curriculum construction. He 
secured a leave of absence for a part of the 
year 1923-24 to do graduate work in Teachers 
College. Here in 1925 he received his Ph. D. 
Degree. He was appointed Associate in Cur- 
riculum by the institution in 1924 and served 
in this capacity until 1928. It was while he 
was in this work that the Curriculum Labora- 
tory was established of which he is now the 
director. In ’29 he was made Professor of 
Education in Teachers College, which posi- 
tion he now holds. 

He has participated in a large number of 
surveys, writing the reports on the curriculum 
divisions and has acted as curriculum consult- 
ant to many organizations and communities. 
At present he is Consultant to the Boards of 
Education in Chester, Pennsylvania, and Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Dr. Bruner is author and co-author of sev- 
eral well known books. 


DEAN PAUL W. CHAPMAN, Dean of the 
College of Agriculture, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia. 

Dean Chapman was born in Brookfield, Mis- 
souri. He is a graduate of the Agricultural 
College of Missouri and the School of Educa- 
tion. He has been teacher of vocational agri- 
culture at New London (the first in the State), 
high school teacher at Macon, Superintendent 
of schools at Queen City and was the first 
State Supervisor of Agricultural Education in 
Missouri. 

He is the author of a half dozen books deal- 
ing with various phases of agricultural edu- 
cation, has lectured widely on subjects in his 
field and been honored by many offices of re- 
sponsibility in various organizations interested 
in Agricultural Education, 
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E. B. CAUTHORN, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Dallas, Texas. 

Mr. Cauthorn was born in Columbia, Mis- 
souri, and educated in the public schools there 
and in the University of Missouri from which 
he holds three degrees. His teaching ex- 
perience includes an instructorship in mathe- 














E. B. Cauthorn 


matics in the University of Missouri, teacher 
of mathematics and principal of the Colum- 
bia High School, principal of the Forest Ave- 
nue High School, Dallas, Texas, and assistant 
superintendent of the city schools, Dallas, 
Texas, since 1924. Mr. Cauthorn has also had 
short ventures in engineering and business. 


DR. WERRETT WALLACE CHARTERS, 
Director, Bureau Educational Research, Ohio 
State University. 

Dr. Charters was born in the town of Hart- 
ford, Province of Ontario, Canada, and re- 
ceived his elementary, secondary and college 
education in that country. At Chicago Uni- 
versity where he received both the Master’s 
and Doctor’s Degrees in Philosophy. he was 
a student under John Dewey and from him 
perhaps received the central philosophical ideal 
which has marked his thinking and been an 
influential factor in the educational develop- 
ment of the last quarter of a century. 

He came to Missouri University from the 
Normal School at Winona, Wisconsin, in 1907. 
Here he spent ten years as Professor of the 
Theory of Teachine and Dean of the School 
of Education. While at Missouri University, 
he was in constant demand as a speaker at all 
kinds of teachers meetings throughout the 
State. Of the 114 counties in the State, it is 
safe to state there are less than a dozen in 
which he has not delivered one or more edu- 
cational addresses. His philosophy of the re- 
lation between the function and structure of 
subject matter and its bearing on content and 
method probably took definite form while in 
Missouri University. Missouri teachers liked 
the practical, usable qualities of his addresses. 

He is the author of a dozen or more well 
known books, the first two of which, “Methods 
of Teaching” and “Teaching the Common 
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Branches” were written and published while 
he was in Missouri. They were very popular 
among the Missouri teachers who eagerly pur- 
chased them by the thousands. 

Dr. Charters was Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of Stephens College when it 





W. W. Charters 


selected Dr. James M. Wood as its President. 
It is well known that Dr. Charters’ influence 
both with the Board and with President Wood 
were determining factors in this transaction 
which resulted in making Stephens College 
one of the first of Missouri junior colleges, 
both as to time and excellency. Since 1921, 
Dr. Charters has kept a functional connection 
with education in Missouri as Director of 
Educational Research at Stephens College. 

Since leaving Missouri he has served edu- 
cation in the following capacities: Professor 
of Education, Illinois University and Dean of 
the School of Education; Professor of Educa- 
tion and Director of the Bureau of Research, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; Dean of the 
Graduate School at Pittsburgh University; 
Professor of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University since 1928. 

Space is not sufficient for the mention of 
the many offices he has held in educational and 
research associations or the numerous books 
and articles of which he is the author. 

In Dr. Woelfel’s recent book on “The 
Moulders of the American Mind,” Dr. Charters 
is one of the sixteen men whose philosophy 
and theory of education is exploited along with 
those of such men as Dewey, Kilpatrick, 
Briggs, Horn, Morrison, Judd and others as 
determining the mould of the American mind. 
In a publication entitled “Contributions of Ten 
Leading Americans to Education,” Dr. Char- 
ters is also included along with such other 
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notables as William James, Elwood Cubberley, 
Chas. W. Eliot, Edward L. Thorndike and 
others. 

DR. WALTER D. COCKING, State Commis- 
sioner of Education for Tennessee. 

Dr. Cocking came to the St. Louis Public 
Schools in 1926 for the purpose of directing 
the revision of the curriculum. For more than 
two years under his direction a very extensive 
program of revision was carried forward. 














Walter D. Cocking 


Over 500 teachers and principals took part in 
this work and some forty bulletins of courses 
were printed for trial use in the schools, In 
addition to his curriculum work in St. Louis, 
he also had definite responsibilities which he 
carried out in the organization of books and 
supplies for use in the system. 

Dr. Cocking was born in Iowa and there 
got his educational training in Des Moines 
College, and the State University. In 1928 
he received his Ph. D. Degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

After nine years of service in public schools 
of Iowa he went to San Antonio, Texas, as 
Director of Junior High Schools, from which 
position he came to his St. Louis work. Com- 
pleting his work in Missouri, he became Pro- 
fessor of School Administration in George 
Peabody College for Teachers at Nashville, 
Tennessee, resigning this place to accept the 
State Commissionership. 


DR. ELLSWORTH COLLINGS, Dean of the 
College of Education, University of Oklahoma, 

He was born in McDonald County, Missouri, 
educated in the schools of that county and at 
the University of Missouri from which he 
holds B. S. and M. A. Degrees. His Ph. D. 
Degree is from Columbia University. 

He was for several years County Superin- 
tendent of Schools of McDonald County. 

He is the author of several books among 
them being “An Experiment in a Project Cur- 
riculum” based on the work of a school con- 
ducted by him in McDonald County. 

He has been with Oklahoma University 
since 1922 and Dean of its School of Educa- 
tion since 1926, 


DR. SHELDON E. DAVIS, President of 
Montana State Normal College. 

Sheldon E. Davis, “S. E.,” since 1919 Presi- 
dent of Montana State Normal College is a 
graduate of Central Missouri Teachers Col- 
lege at Warrensburg, and of the University 
of Missouri, and secured Bachelor’s and Mas- 
ter’s Degrees from these institutions. His 
Doctorate was earned at Columbia University 
after graduate study at the University of 
Chicago and a year in German universities 
and European travel. 

















S. E. Davis 


His teaching experience began in the schools 
of Vernon and Cedar Counties and at Licking 
in Texas County. For six years he was on 
the faculty of the Normal School at War- 
rensburg. He was the first teacher-training 
inspector in the State Superintendent’s office, 
and for four years was Director of Training 
at Maryville, 

Dr. Davis is author of a half dozen books 
on education and joint author of the Smith- 
Davis-McClure books on government. He is a 
life member of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association, and continues his membership in 
the State Historical Society of Missouri, His 
daughter, Ethel Jean Davenport, received a 
degree last year from the School of Journal- 
ism of the University of Missouri. Under his 
guidance, Montana State Normal College has 
continued its high standards and has made 
gratifying gains in attendance, equipment fa- 
cilities and recognition from accrediting 
agencies, 


DR. W. S. DEARMONT, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana. 

Dr. Dearmont was born in Clark County, 
Virginia. He moved to Missouri in his youth 
and is a graduate of the University of Mis- 


souri with B. Pd. and A. M. Degrees. He 


holds an honorary Doctors Degree from West- 
minster College at Fulton, Missouri. He has 
served as superintendent of schools at Mound 
City and Kirkwood, Missouri, and was presi- 
dent of the Southeast Missouri State Teachers 
College for more than twenty years. He has 
been with the Southwestern Louisiana Insti- 
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tute since 1922. Dr. Dearmont’s work has been 
of profound importance in the educational sys- 
tem of Missouri. He was prominent in teach- 
ers organization work, served the Missouri 
State Teachers Association in many capacities 
and was its president in 1901. 


DR. DAN HARRISON EIKENBERRY, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Ohio State University. 

Dr. Eikenberry was born in Indiana and 
earned his A. B. and Master’s Degrees from 
Indiana State University. He taught History 
and English in Fairmount, Indiana, and later 
became principal of the high school there. 
At Muncie he served as head of the Depart- 
ment of History and in 1916-17 was principal 





D. H. Eikenberry 


of the high school at Mishawaka, Indiana, Two 
years were spent in the U. S. Army as Y. M. 
C. A. Secretary. Resuming his school work 
he became successively principal of the high 
school at Crawfordsville, Indiana, graduate 
teacher at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Assistant Professor of Education 
at Rutgers College in New Jersey. 

In 1924 he received his Ph. D. Degree from 
Teachers College and came to the University 
of Missouri with the rank of Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education. He was soon promoted 
to full professorship and served the University 
until he resigned at the close of the summer 
school in 1927 to assume his duties as Pro- 
fessor of School Administration in the Ohio 
State University. At the present time, he is 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Department of Education in his institution. 

Dr. Eikenberry came to Missouri University 
for the purpose of directing graduate work 
in the field of secondary education. That he 
did this task was evidenced by the rapid 
growth of the work for which he was respons- 
ible. His ability as a teacher, his devotion to 
high ideals of education, the industry with 
which he pursued his goals and his agreeable 
personality were evident influences on the 
work of education in Missouri. 


DR. BELMONT FARLEY, Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Division of Publications, National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Farley was born at Tipton, Missouri, 
and is a graduate of the State Teachers Col- 
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lege at Warrensburg, Missouri, Missouri Uni- 
versity, and received his A. M. and Ph. D. 
Degrees from Columbia University. 

His experience includes rural school teach- 
ing in Johnson County, superintendent of 
schools at Jamesport and Madison and high 









school principal at Cape Girardeau, Mo., and [ 


director of publicity of the West State Teach- 
ers College of Michigan. He has served as 
summer professorial lecturer in Minnesota 
and Missouri Universities and as a specialist in 
school administration in the Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. He has been with the 
N. E. A. since 1929. 


DR. GLENN FRANK, President of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Frank was born at Queen City, Mis- 
souri and is a graduate of the State Teachers 
College at Kirksville. He holds A. B., A. M. 
and LL. D. Degrees from Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Litt. D. from Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity and DePauw University and L. H. D. 
from Michigan University. 





Glenn Frank 


He served Northwestern University as as- 
sistant to the president, did research and or- 
ganization work for Ed. A. Filene of Boston, 
Massachusetts, was associate editor of “The 
Century Magazine” for four years and editor- 
in-chief for a like period. He has been Presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin since 1925, 
He has lectured widely and is regarded as 
a leader in the interpretation of American 
thought. He is the author of several books. 


DR. E. K. FRETWELL, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 

Dr. Fretwell was born at Williamstown, Mis- 
souri, graduated from LaGrange College with 
an A. B. Degree and from Brown University 
with an A. M. Degree. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, the University of Chicago 
and the University of Dijon, receiving his 
Ph. D. Degree from Columbia University. 

He served as principal of the high school 
at Canton, Missouri, instructor of English at 
LaGrange College, principal of the Peddie 
School, New Jersey, taught English in the 


Polytechnic Prep. School of Brooklyn and © 


served for three years as superintendent of 
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schools of Lewis County, Missouri. He has 
been in his present position since 1923. 

Dr. Fretwell has served on several survey 
commissions, as an educational worker in the 


- 





E. K. Fretwell 


Y. M. C. A. in New York, as director and 
chairman of the Committee on Education for 
Boy Scouts of America, as director of reor- 
ganization for the Red Cross and as organizer 
of the program of physical education and 
recreation for the reconstruction hospital of 
the War Department. 

DR. NOBLE LEE GARRISON, Head of the 
Department of Education, Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti. 

Dr. Garrison is a native of Shelby County, 
Missouri. He is a graduate of Missouri Uni- 
versity with B. S., A. B., and A. M. Degrees. 
His Ph. D. Degree he earned at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

His teaching experience in Missouri includes 
teaching in rural schools, the principalship of 
the high school at Paris, the superintendency 
at Shelbina, and summer school instruction in 
the University of Missouri. 

For three years he was Director of Educa- 
tion for the National Bank of Commerce, New 
York City. In Alabama he was Head of the 
Educational Department and Director of 
Training at the State Teachers College in 
Florence. Since 1925 he has been at Ypsilanti. 

He is the author of three well known books, 
the latest one being “The Technique and Ad- 
ministration of Education.” 
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DR. W. A. GORE, Superintendent of Schools, 
Hempstead, New York. 

“Bill” Gore, as Missourians know the sub- 
ject of this sketch, is a native Missourian by 
proclamation. He tells his own story with 
more modesty than the editor can and in a 
way so characteristic of him that we give it 
to you as he wrote it, signature and all. 

“Here it is. 

“T was born at Goreville (see your geo- 
graphy) Illinois a long time ago. Graduated 














W. A. Gore 


from the Marion High School with honors. I 
ranked third because three was the size of the 
class. That fall I entered the University of 
Illinois to play in the band and sing in the 
glee club and also to do some incidental study- 
ing. It took me several years to get through 
that grand and glorious experience. I paid 
part of my expenses by playing the clarinet 
and teaching mathematics in the University. 
They finally graduated me with an A. M. and 
sent me to Oak Park as a teacher, later as 
principal of the high school at Cairo, Illinois, 
and Jacksonville, Illinois. Ran into Ben 
Blewett at N. E. A. at Richmond, Virginia. 
Went to St. Louis to try running grade schools, 
After trying seven years, left the Madison 
School (the Free Bridge District) to take 
the superintendency of Webster Groves, Mis- 
souri. The promotion was in title rather 
than salary. Got acquainted with some of the 
finest men on earth and the proudest day of 
my life was when I was introduced at Colum- 
bia as being a native Missourian. 

“One fall I came out to New York Uni- 
versity to run their Bureau of Appointments 
and look for a Ph. D. After three years on 
Manhattan I went to Hempstead, Long Island, 
22 miles from the East River and half way 
between the millionaires and the clamdiggers, 
and now hold the distinction of being one of 
the best fishermen among Long Island super- 
intendents of schools, 

“Very truly, 
“ ‘xX’ 
“Superintendent of Schools.” 
Note: He got his Ph. D. 
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DR. FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES, 
President of the University of the State of 
New York and State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, was Professor of History of Education 
and Dean of the School of Education in Mis- 
souri, 1904-07, 

Dr. Graves was born in New York of Colonial 
and Revolutionary stock. His father was a 
graduate of Harvard College and Harvard Law 
School; was educated in the Brooklyn public 
schools and Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, re- 





F. P. Graves 


ceiving his A. B., A. M. and Ph. D. Degrees 
from Columbia University. He has the dis- 
tinction of having earned two Ph. D. Degrees; 
first in Greek and then in Education. He also 
holds the diploma of Doctor in Education from 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
the honorary degrees of Litt. D. from Heidel- 
berg College, Ohio, and the University of 
Rochester, Tufts College, Colgate, Columbia, 
Oberlin, Syracuse, Union, William and Mary, 
Missouri, Hanover, Hamilton, Hobart, Alfred, 
Juniata, Niagara, Ohio, Fordham, Canisius, 
and St. Bonaventure Universities have honored 
him with degrees. 

His teaching experience includes teaching 
of Greek at Columbia University, Greek Pro- 
fessor at Tufts College, President of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, and President of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. It was while as Presi- 
dent of the University of Washington that he 
became convinced of the need of knowing more 
about education and decided to take another 
Doctorate Degree, this time in education. 

He is the author of eleven well known books 
on Greek and the History of Education. 


DR. JOSEPH MARR GWINN was born in 
Johnson County on a farm six miles from what 
was “Normal Number Two, Warrensburg in 
old Missou.” He comes of a pioneer Missouri 
family, and among his many distinctions his 
earliest was to have been born in a log cabin, 








At seventeen he went to school at the “Old 
Normal,” having spent his previous educationa] 
endeavors in a country school near his farm 


home. Even in those days, times were hard; 
money was scarce and schooling had to be in- 
terspersed by periods of work on the farm, 
However, he found time to complete a two 
years course which gave him authority to teach 
a rural school. This he did for one year. 

In 1891 he returned to the College and 
graduated from the “full course” in 1893. Dr, 
Gwinn recalls, parenthetically, that education 
was social even in those days, for he found 
in the college at that time a Mr. Joseph D., 








Jos. M. Gwinn 


Eliff, a Miss Jean Cummings and a Miss Elise 
Williams. Miss Cummings became the wife of 
Dr. Elliff and Miss Williams soon joined her 
fortunes with those of Dr. Gwinn, 


The next ten years he divided as high school 
principal between Ashland, Nevada and Joplin, 
with three years as superintendent at the lat- 
ter place. From 1903 to 1906 he was Pro- 
fessor of Education at his Alma Mater in 
Warrensburg. After one year of graduate 
work at Columbia, he was called to take 
charge of a new position in education and 
teacher training at Tulane University. Serv- 
ing in this capacity for three years he ac- 
cepted the superintendency of the New Or- 
leans schools where he continued for thirteen 
years. In 1923 he became superintendent of 
the schools of San Francisco, which position he 
filled until his recent retirement. 


Among the many recognitions of ability and 
confidence which have been bestowed upon Dr. 
Gwinn are the following: President of the 
Department of Superintendence, President of 
the National Council of Education, President 
of the National Society for the Study of Edv- 
cation, President of the California State 
Teachers Association, member Board of 
Trustees of the N. E. A. since 1925 and Honor- 
ary LL. D. from the University of Missouri. 








Dr. and Mrs. Gwinn now live in Pasadena,|~ 
California. i 
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DR. CLYDE M. HILL, Chairman Department 
of Education and Professor of Secondary Edu- 
cation, Yale University. 

Dr. Hill was born at West Plains, Missouri. 
He served as Superintendent of Schools there 


-— 














Cc. M. Hill 


and was then known as the youngest superin- 
tendent of schools in Missouri. For four years 
he was teacher of mathematics in the Teachers 
College at Springfield. He served the State of 
Vermont as Supervisor of Junior High Schools 
and came back to Missouri in 1918 as Presi- 
dent of the State Teachers College. He served 
in this position for eight years. He has been 
ecnnected with Yale University since 1926. 

He is a graduate of Drury College at Spring- 
field and earned his M. A. and Ph. D. Degrees 
at Columbia University. 

He served the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation as its President; is a member of the 
Advisory Board of the Progressive Education 
Association; a consultant in education to the 
Committee on Reorganization of State Govern- 
ment, Connecticut; and has taught as member 
of the summer school faculties of many of 
the leading universities of the country. 


DR. FREDERICK MAURICE HUNTER, 
Chancellor Oregon State System of Higher 
Education. 

Dr. Hunter was born in Savannah, Missouri, 
a descendant from David Hunter who im- 
migrated from Northern Ireland to Pennsyl- 
vania about 1750. As Dr. Hunter himself ex- 
plains it, his educational connection with the 
“Show Me” State is decidedly attenuated in- 
asmuch as he became a Kansan when he was 
very young. 

Dr. Hunter holds an A. B. Degree from 
the University of Nebraska with an A. M. 
from Columbia University and an Ed. D. from 
University of California. His professional 
career includes teaching in the rural schools 
of Kansas, superintendent of several city 
schools, Professor of Agricultural Education 
and Principal of the University of Nebraska 
School of Agriculture, superintendent of city 
schools at Lincoln, 1912-17 and superintendent 


of city schools, Oakland, California, 1917-28, 
Chancellor of the University of Denver, 1928- 
35 and in his present position as Chancelior of 
the Oregon State System of Higher Education 
since 1925. 

Dr. Hunter served as President of the Na- 
tional Education Association in 1920-21 and 
for five years was Chairman of the Commit- 
tee for the Investigation of Teacher Tenure 
in the United States. He was vice-president 
and member of the board of directors of the 
California State Teachers Association for five 
years, a member of the curriculum commit- 
tee of the state department of education in 
California, a trustee for the Foundation for 
Advancement of Social Sciences, University 
of Denver, and a member of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 

He has appeared frequently on the programs 
of Missouri educational meetings. 


DR. R. H. JORDAN, Professor of Education, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

Dr. Jordan was born at St. Joseph, Missouri, 
graduated from high school in his native city 
and became a teacher there in the Central 

















R. H. Jordan 


High School, was promoted to the principal- 
ship and served as teacher and principal for 
a period of fourteen years. He was actively 
interested in teacher organization work and 
served as treasurer of the M. S. T. A. for sev- 
eral years. 

From St. Joseph he went to a high school 
principalship in Minneapolis, left for a Pro- 
fessorship in Dartmouth College and has been 
Professor of Education and Director of Sum- 
mer Sessions at Cornell since 1921. 

Dr. Jordan has interested himself in and 
made notable contributions to many fields of 
education. He is regarded as one of the lead- 
ing authorities on extra-curricular activities. 


DR. J. L. MERIAM, Professor of Education, 
University of California, Los Angles. 

Dr. Meriam was born in Ohio. He received 
his under graduate degrees at Oberlin and his 
A. M. Degree at Harvard and his Ph. D. De- 
gree at Columbia University. 

He served as superintendent of schools at 
Wakeman, Ohio and principal of the Spicer 
School at Akron, Ohio. He did supervisory 
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teaching in New York State Normal College 
and was assistant in philosophy and psychology 
at Harvard and taught in the field of educa- 
tion at Columbia University. He came to Mis- 
souri as professor of education in 1904 and 
attracted world wide attention for his method 
and philosophy as director of the training 
school during that time. Since 1924 he has 
been with the University of California at Los 
Angeles. He is prominent in progressive educa- 
tion work and the author of a popular book 
exploiting his philosophy of education and 
educational method. 


GEORGE H. MERIDETH, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Pasadena City Schools, 
Pasadena, California. 

Mr. Merideth was born in Mexico, Missouri, 
graduated from the Central Missouri State 
Teachers College with B. Pd. and B. S. De- 
grees. He holds a Masters Degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

















G. H. Merideth 


His teaching experience includes rural 
schools, elementary principalship at Boonville, 
superintendencies at Bunceton and Marceline, 
assistant superintendent of schools of Bisbee, 
Arizona, teacher in the University of Arizona 
and at Flagstaff State Teachers College, direc- 
tor of secondary education at Pasadena, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools at Pasadena 
and deputy superintendent at Pasadena since 
1934. For the past several years he has been 
an instructor in the summer sessions of the 
University of Southern California and Whit- 
tier College, Pasadena. 


DR. MERVIN GORDON NEALE, President, 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

Dr. Neale was born in Howell County, Mis- 
souri and lived there until the age of ten; 
spent the rest of his boyhood in Audrain Coun- 
ty, Missouri; started teaching in the rural 
schools of Monroe County at the age of seven- 


teen. 
At Chillicothe, Columbia Normal Academy, 
and University High School, he completed his 


high school during vacation periods; entered 
the University of Missouri in 1906, and 
graduated in 1911. He spent two years of 
this time as Superintendent of Schools in 





N. G. Neale 


Platte County, Missouri (1908-1910), where 
he established the first approved public high 
school in that county. 

After graduation, he was Superintendent 
of Schools at Malden, Missouri until 1914, 
when he resigned to become Director of 
Teacher Training at the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Maryville, Missouri. He became High 
School Teacher Training Inspector under 
Howard A. Gass, and remained in this work 
until September, 1916, when he received a 
scholarship in School Administration at Co- 
lumbia University. 

He was at Teachers College for a period of 
three years, broken by two years of service 
as an infantry officer in the World War. Dur- 
ing his last year at Teachers College, he was 
Associate in Educational Administration. On 
completing the requirements for a Ph. D. De- 
gree in 1920, he returned to the University of 
Missouri as Professor of School Administra- 
tion. In 1921 he went to the University of 
Minnesota as Professor of Educational Ad- 
ministration. In 1923 he returned to the Uni- 
versity of Missouri as Dean of the School of 
Education, a position he held for seven years. 
In 1930 he left Missouri to become President 
of the University of Idaho. 

During his educational service in Missouri, 
he worked for a reorganization of the rural 
schools which would increase their effective- 
ness and was interested in every aspect of 
public education in the State. This work 
eventuated in the State Survey of 1929 and 
the School Law of 1931. He was instrumental 
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in providing the facilities for the annual meet- 
ing of the School Administrators of Missouri 
at the University, and with the cooperation 
of the State Superintendent of Instruction, 
arranged for the County Superintendents’ an- 
nual meeting as a course of instruction in 
rural school administration and supervision to 
be held in connection with the annual School 
Administrators’ meeting. 

He was a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Missouri State Teachers Association 
from 1926 to 1929, and was President of the 
Association from 1929 to 1930. During his 
seven years as Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, he worked with the School Boards of 
Columbia, Joplin, Mexico, Sedalia, Moberly, 
Neosho, Macon, and Malden on school build- 
ing programs. 

He says that in the West he misses more 
than anything else the contact he formerly 
had with the public school people of Missouri. 


DR. J. J. OPPENHEIMER, Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Dr. Oppenheimer was born at St. Joseph, 
Missouri. He is a graduate of Central Mis- 
souri State Teachers College at Warrensburg 
and holds B. S. and A. M. Degrees from Mis- 
souri University. His Ph. D. Degree is from 
Columbia University. He served as principal 
of the high schools at Windsor and Lathrop 
and as superintendent of the latter. He was 
instructor in education in the University of 
Missouri and professor of social science and 
dean of the faculty at Stephens College from 
1920 to 1930. Since 1930 he has been Dean 
of the College of Liberal Arts and Professor 
of Education at the University of Louisville. 
He has been a summer school professor in 
Missouri University and in the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


DR. LOUIS AUGUSTUS PECHSTEIN, 
Dean of the College of Education, University 
of Cincinnati. 

Dr. Pechstein was born at Clinton, Missouri, 
educated in the public schools of that town, 
received a Ped. B. Degree from the State 











L. A. Pechstein 


Teachers College at Warrensburg and the B. 
S. Degree from Missouri University. In 1916 
he received his Ph. D. from the University of 
Chicago. 


His work in education includes teaching in 

the public and normal schools of his native 
state, Assistant Professorship in Psychology, 
University of Chicago, Professor of Psych- 
ology and Education at Rochester University 
and head of the Department and Dean of the 
College of Education, Cincinnati University. 
' He is the author and co-author of several 
books in the field of psychology and of numer- 
ous articles. He was in charge of the publica- 
tion of the Twentieth Yearbook. 


DR. SHELTON PHELPS, President of Win- 
throp College, Rockhill, South Carolina. 

Dr. Phelps was born at Nevada, Missouri, 
is a graduate of Southwest Missouri State 
Teachers College at Springfield with B. Pd. 
and B. S. Degrees. His A. M. and Ph. D. De- 
grees were earned at Peabody College for 
Teachers at Nashville, Tennessee, 





Shelton Phelps 


His teaching experience includes work in 
the rural schools of Missouri, high school 
teacher at Mountain Grove, principalship at 
Neosho, the superintendency at Mountain 
Grove, the principalship of the junior high 
school division of the training school at 
Teachers College, Springfield, professor of 
mathematics at Springfield, work in Vermont, 
professor of education and dean of the grad- 
uate school at George Peabody College and 
President of the Winthrop College at Rockhill, 
South Carolina. He is the author of many 
books and pamphlets on school administration 
and teacher college curricula. 


DR. GEORGE H. REAVIS, State Super- 
visor of High Schools for Ohio. 

Dr. Reavis received his early school train- 
ing and school experience in Missouri; his 
elementary and high school training in Noda- 
way County and his college training in the 
Central Missouri State Teachers College and 
the University of Missouri. After a brilliant 
educational career in Missouri, he completed 
his work for the M. A. and Ph. D. Degrees in 
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Columbia University, New York City. His 
Doctor’s dissertation was a statistical study of 
the factors controlling the attendance in the 
rural schools of Maryland, and in this he in- 
troduced a formula for a method of treating 
social phenomena which has since come into 
general use in teaching scientific studies in- 
volving several variables. 

His educational experience includes six years 
as Assistant State Superintendent of Schools 
for Maryland where he was responsible for 
the supervision of instruction and the direction 
of teacher training and higher education. He 
was a member of the Commission of Seven for 
accrediting the colleges of the middle Atlantic 
States, and Secretary of the National Council 
of State Departments of Education. From 
Maryland he went to the deanship of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Science in the University of 











Pittsburgh where he served also as Director 
of the School of Education and Director of 
the Summer Sessions. While at Pittsburgh he 
was President of the General Alumni Associa- 
tion of Teachers College, Columbia University 
and Chairman of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools for the Middle Atlantic States. For 
the past six years he has been State Super- 
visor of High Schools for Ohio in which posi- 
tion he visits 250 high schools a year spend- 
ing about half his time in the large cities and 
half in the country districts. A subjective 
diagnostic technique for analyzing high schools 
which he has recently developed is receiving 
favorable notice throughout the country. He 
is at the present time Chairman of the Ohio 
State Committee of the North Central Associa- 
tion and a member of the library committee 
of that Association. 

His work in Missouri includes service in 
the State Department of Education as High 
School Inspector and State Supervisor of 
Teacher Training, the superintendency of the 
Cape Girardeau schools, principal, high school 
and rural school teacher. 

His father and other members of his family 
still live in Nodaway County where Dr. Reavis 
is an annual visitor. 
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DR. 
Adams State Teachers College, Colorado, like 
many another fortunate youngster, came into 
Missouri from a neighboring state when he 
was very young. His parents found land to 
their liking in Holt County, a part of the 


“Platte Purchase’ which had been acquired j 


from the Indians some forty years before 
through a treaty negotiated by Lewis and 
Clark of expeditionary fame. 

Young Richardson was educated in the rural 
and secondary schools of Holt County, grad- 
uating from the Mound City high school. For 
two years he taught in the rural schools of 
his home county, then attended the University 
of Missouri and Central College at Fayette, 
graduating in 1897. From 1897 to 1901 he 
was superintendent at Shelbyville and for the 
six following years he was in charge of the 
schools at Shelbina. During that period he 
served Shelby county for five years as its 
Commissioner of Public Schools. He received 
his A. M. Degree from Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University in 1908. He was Professor 
of Education at the State Teachers College at 
Springfield, Missouri from 1908 to 1911, the 
latter part of which time he was Director of 
Practice Teaching. In 1911 he became Head 
of the Department of Education and Train- 
ing in the State Teachers College at Maryville, 
Missouri. After two years in this position he 
was made president of the institution where 
he served until 1921. During his incumbency 
at Maryville he was elected and served as 
president of the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation, of which he is a life member. 

Since leaving Maryville, in spite of personal 
losses and bereavements he has done graduate 
work at Stanford University, been Professor 
of Education for summer work at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, University of Oregon, 
State Teachers College at Greeley, Colorado, 
and for 1924-25 was Professor of Education 
at Reed College, Portland, Oregon. 

Since February, 1925, he has been Presi- 
dent of Adams State Teachers College, Ala- 
mosa, Colorado. 


DR. A. L. THRELKELD, Superintendent of 
Schools, Denver, Colorado, was born at Lan- 
easter, Missouri. 

His elementary, secondary, and_ under- 
graduate college work was done in Missouri. 
He is a graduate of Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College at Kirksville and of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. He has done summer 
work at the University of Wisconsin and at 
Chicago University. From Teachers College, 
Columbia University, he received his M. A. 
Degree and has been honored with degrees 
from University of Denver, University of 
Colorado, and Colorado College. 

His work in the service of education in- 
cludes high school teaching at Kirksville, super- 
intendencies at Bunceton, Unionville and Chil- 
licothe in Missouri and in Denver where he 
went in 1921. He has served Denver as As- 
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sistant Superintendent, Deputy Superintendent 
and since 1927 as Superintendent. 

In Missouri he was elected President of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association in 1920, 
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A. L. Threlkeld 


being the youngest person to be thus honored 
by the Association. In 1921, he returned from 
the Denver schools to preside at the Conven- 
tion of the Association, having in the mean- 
time arranged a program outstanding for ex- 
cellency and strength. 

For fifteen years he has worked on im- 
portant committees and commissions of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, among _ those 
being the Curriculum Yearbook Commission 
for the years 1925-26-27-28; the Special Com- 
mittee for the Articulation of the Units of 
American Education which prepared the Year- 
book of 1931; Chairman of the Commission 
on Character Education which prepared the 
Yearbook of 1932, and member of the Joint 
Commission on the Emergency in Education 
from 1932-35. 

For the N. E. A. he has served as member 

of the Commission on Character Education, 
1925; chairman of the Committee on Appoint- 
ment of Delegates and Kindred Questions, 
1929 and 1930; member of Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education of the N. E. A. 
and the American Medical Association, 1936. 
_ His work at Denver has been so outstand- 
Ing as to attract nationwide attention, par- 
ticularly in matters of curriculum construc- 
tion and reform, and building program. 


DR. JOHN JAMES TIGERT, President 
University of Florida. 

Dr. Tigert received a part of his preliminary 
education at Kansas City, Missouri, and in 
1907 was appointed Professor of Philosophy 
and Psychology at Central College, Fayette, 
Missouri, where he served for two years. 

He is a son of Bishop J. J. Tigert of the 
M. E. Church South, and a grandson of 
Bishop H. N. McTyeire, educational founder 
of Vanderbilt University. He is an honor 
graduate of Vanderbilt where his scholastic 
record won for him appointment as a Rhodes 
Scholar. At Oxford, England, he took the 


Degree B. A. from the Honor School of Juris- 
prudence in 1907, and, in 1915, the M. A. De- 
gree (in absentia). 

In his college days he made a name for 














J. J. Tigert 


himself in athletics. At Vanderbilt he went 
in for both football and basket ball, served as 
a captain of both teams and was chosen “All- 
Southern half-back.” At Oxford he repre- 
sented his College in football, tennis, rowing 
and cricket. 

Among the educational positions held by Dr. 
Tigert are, President of Kentucky Wesleyan 
College at Winchester, Professor of Philosophy 
and Psychology at the University of Ken- 
tucky. 

In 1921, President Harding appointed him 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. In this 
position for seven years he substantially ex- 
tended the work of the Bureau of Education. 
In 1928, he resigned the U. S. Commissioner- 
ship to assume his present place as President 
of the University of Florida. 


FRANK L. WILEY, Superintendent of 
Schools, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

Mr. Wiley began his earthly sojourn one 
wild, winter night in the early ’89’s on the 
prairies of northwest Missouri, specifically at 
Bolton, Harrison County, January 30, 1883. 
After a quiet and uneventful bovhood life in 
the small town of Ridgeway, Missouri, fol- 
lowed by some brief and painful but not un- 
enlightening teaching in the rural and village 
schools of Harrison County, ambition led him 
to his future Alma Mater at Columbia, Mis- 
souri, from which he graduated in ’05 with 
the degrees of A. B. and also B. S. in Educa- 
tion, co-starring with E. M. Carter to make 
up the first graduating class from the School 
of Education in January ’05. 


After a year of directing the welfare of the 
schools of Van Buren, Arkansas, he went to 
Chillicothe, Missouri, where he served as 
Superintendent of Schools for two years, leav- 
ing for a year of graduate study at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, from which he 
graduated with an A. M. in ’09. He next spent 
a year in the Indianapolis Schools as super- 
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vising principal and then returned to his na- 
tive state as Secretary to the Superintendent 
of Schools in St. Louis, Missouri, in 1910. For 
many years he worked in the St. Louis school 
office in intimate association with the late 
Dr. Ben Blewett and afterwards as Assistant 
to the Superintendent under Dr. John Withers. 
In 1921 he became Director of Tests and 
Measurements in St. Louis, filling that position 
until 1923 when he accepted the superin- 
tendency of the Cleveland Heights Schools, 
where he has continued to date. 


DR. JOHN WITHERS, Dean of the School 
of Education of New York University. 

Dr. Withers was born on a farm in West 
Virginia, attended a one-room rural school and 
Gallia Academy in Gallipolis, Ohio and Na- 

















John Withers 


tional Normal University at Lebanon, Ohio 
and Yale University, receiving two under- 
graduate degrees from the former and an 
honorary degree. In 1902 he received from 
Yale his M. A. Degree and in 1904 his Ph. D. 
Both Washington University and Missouri 
University have honored him with the LL. D. 
Degree. 

His teaching experience includes work as 
rural teacher for three years in West Virginia, 
principal of a normal school in Kentucky and 
Professor of Mathematics and Latin in his 
Alma Mater, National Normal University, and 
also its Vice-President and President. 

Upon receiving his Doctorate from Yale he 
came to St. Louis as principal of the Yeatman 
School, and after one year was promoted to 


the principalship of Harris Teachers College 
with rank of Assistant Superintendent. In this 
position he served for twelve years. He became 
Superintendent of St. Louis Schools at the 
death of Superintendent Ben Blewett, and af- 
ter four years resigned to accept his present 
position. 


DR. J. C. WRIGHT, Assistant Commissioner 
of Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Wright has been a resident of Kansas 
City, Missouri for more than thirty years. 
Previously he lived in Kansas and Indiana, 
being born in the latter state. He is a graduate 











J. C. Wright 


of the University of Missouri with B. S. and 
M. A. Degrees. His D. Sc. Degree is from 
Stout Institute, Wisconsin. 

He came to Kansas City in 1904 as a high 
school teacher. He had previously taught in 
the rural schools of Kansas. From 1912 to 
1917 he was Director of Vocational Education 
in Kansas City. 

Since 1917 his duties have been in connection 
with Vocational Education work of a nation 
wide character with offices in Washington, D. 
C. This work included service as a member 
of the Staff of Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Regional Agent for Rocky Moun- 
tain States, Special Agent for War Train- 
ing, and Chief of the Trade and Industrial 
Education Service of the Federal Board. In 
1922 he was promoted to the position of Direc- 
tor of this Board. When the functions of the 
Federal Board were transferred to the De- 
partment of Interior, Office of Education, his 
title was changed to that which he now bears. 
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Can Civilization Survive Under The Capitalist System? 


REBUTTAL—Continued from January and concluded. 
A DEBATE 
Herbert Agar, New York—Affirmative vs. Lewis Corey, New York—Negative. 


Mr. Agar—Rebuttal 

Whenever a Marxist finds something par- 
ticularly revolting in the existing system, you 
can be quite sure he is about to tell you that 
it is inevitable. That is his “metier” after all. 
That is the part of Mr. Corey’s speech about 
which I want chiefly to talk: this theory that 
everything bad in capitalism, everything which 
is driving it into its grave, is inevitable, or 
that it has to happen and the human will has 
no chance whatsoever to assert itself. 

Mr. Corey says that the industrial revolution 
forced monopoly. I wonder why? Why hasn’t 
monopoly developed in several countries of the 
world that were industrialized before we were? 
Let us take our own particular case, however. 
Why does the actual coming of the machine 
technique for production necessarily force 
monopoly? Why especially does it force it 
today when there isn’t even any necessity for 
machine technique to produce a very large unit 
of production? In this particular, regarding 
the actual necessary size of the unit of produc- 
tion, let me refer you to several articles recent- 
ly written by an engineer in Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, a man who is not interested from the 
political or economic point of view but pure- 
ly as an engineer pointing out the absurdity of 
the piling up of larger and larger units of 
production, when any engineer knows perfect- 
ly well that they are uneconomic. 

Let me give you some examples of it. In 
the food industry the Government printed a 
report a few years ago analyzing the cost 
of corn flakes. When you buy a dollar’s 
worth of corn flakes, you are buying 33% of 
corn and the processes of making it into 
flakes, for packing and for any patents that 
may be involved, while the other 67% of that 
dollar goes toward the cost of distribution and 
national advertising and high-pressure sales- 
manship. The actual cost of production has 
become insignificant in many of our modern 
mass production units because of the grotesque 
economic waste in national distribution, mak- 
ing one thing in one place and distributing it 
all over the country from Omaha. If a man 
makes corn flakes locally for local use, he can 
sell for 40c at a considerable profit what is 
now being sold you for one dollar. You are 
paying 67c out of that dollar to have somebody 
assure you and convince you that you really 
want to eat corn! It doesn’t seem reasonable! 

Consumer’s Research in their report last 
winter on the price of bread made in America 
in efficient mass-production factories, showed 
that bread in terms of basic commodities in 
this country cost six times as much as bread 
made in France in terms of basic commodities 
in France. There is a beautiful tribute to 


American efficiency—to think that we pay six 
times as much for our bread as a Frenchman 
pays for his! That has nothing at all to do 
with exchange problems; it is an illustration 
of the difference between machine production 
and mass production. I have seen Frenchmen 
in their little villages making their bread, us- 
ing the most modern machinery, using elec- 
tric ovens, time-saving and labor-saving and 
clean. Yet they are able to turn out their 
product at one-sixth the price that we do. 
They don’t have the distribution overhead of a 
large factory; they don’t have any high-pres- 
sure salesmanship in the sale of their product. 
He just bakes his bread and sells it to the man 
around the corner. 

The same thing is true of very large units of 
production. Mr. Corey speaks of “remote 
control” factories. There is an extraordinary 
amount of delusion in the American mind 
about those remote control industries. What 
happens when some one invents a new labor- 
saving machine in consumption goods is this: 
it isn’t that the people who used to work that 
machine are just thrown off and have no 
purpose in life at all; you are merely doing 
what an economist calls “lengthening the 
structure” of production. Take the case of a 
man who has been using a machine for mak- 
ing consumption goods, and who now is able 
to use a more efficient machine. Where he 
used to have a hundred men working for him 
he now has fifty. These fifty men are used 
to push up the structure of production and 
to make things with which to make things 
with which to make your remote control 
factory workable. If you have a rayon 
factory in Jersey City which operates by some- 
body in New York City pushing a button and 
which has no one present in that factory—I 
say, if that rayon factory grew up out of the 
ground like a toadstool, then it would be some- 
thing which fits in with Mr. Corey’s case. But 
it doesn’t. The people who are making the 
things with which to make the things with 
which to make that rayon factory are most of 
them in productive units which would be more 
economical if they were small. The mere fact 
that they can finally with all their work 
build one great rayon factory and run it from 
New York City by pushing a button, doesn’t 
mean that many thousands of people haven’t 
worked or shouldn’t work in small productive 
units to create that factory. 

The theory, then, that the industrial revolu- 
tion inevitably means a bigger and bigger size 
of the productive unit is a theory which is 
denied by economists on economic grounds, by 
engineers on engineering grounds, and by 
many people who have no particular purpose 
in trying to prove that we can in fact make 
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units smaller but who are simply engaged in 
pointing out that we must make productive 
units smaller if we expect to take advantage 
of the economic drift and place goods on the 
market as cheaply as they can be placed. The 
thing which actually caused the growth of 
monopoly in the 19th century all over the 
Western world, much more than the coming of 
the industrial revolution—which was a good 
excuse, which worked in that direction, which 
helped—was the coming of the great financial 
revolution of the 19th century; the invention 
of pure credit finance; the coming of the time 
when, instead of enterprise being financed out 
of savings, it was financed out of bets on the 
future. It is the credit finance side of modern 
capitalism which has forced more and more 
monopoly. It doesn’t do you any good at all 
to go to a great financier and point out to him 
that it is more efficient to have small produc- 
tive units. From his point of view he gets a 
“much better run for his money,” he has a 
much more interesting gamble if he forces ever 
more monopoly and more and more coalitions. 
That is his whole point of existence; that is 
the way he makes his living. The growth of 
credit finance, the growth of the feeling that 
the way to industralize, the way to take ad- 
vantage of what was happening in the world, 
the way to become modern and progressive, 
was to stake bigger and ever bigger bets on 
the future instead of waiting until the money 
had actually been saved with which to create 
your new capital resources. 

The growth of credit finance in the 19th 
century, beginning in England and spreading 
all over the world—copied more extremely in 
our nation than in any other nation—is the 
actual explanation for this sudden and 
tremendous drift towards monopoly. The in- 
dustrial revolution in the age of steam and 
coal helped, because there were more things 
in the age of steam and coal that had to be 
bigger than they do now in the age of elec- 
tricity. It helped along but it didn’t make it 
inevitable. There are several nations through- 
out the world today that can be set up as 
examples to prove that it wasn’t inevitable, 
because they have resisted that drift. Credit 
finance, the gambler’s spirit, is the thing which 
is fatal to small property ownership. There is 
one of the basic choices we have got to make in 
our country. For of all countries in the 
modern world, America has been the one de- 
voted more purely to the gambler’s spirit from 
the beginning to the end of its history than 
any other. The thing we have really believed 
in this country, while we have gone on talk- 
ing about private property, is private enter- 
prise pure and simple, private enterprise with 
the lid off: the chance to make a “killing” or 
to go broke, with nobody to interfere with 
you in that chance. 

As John Adams pointed out to us at the time 
our nation was first being founded, it is quite 
true that private enterprise with the lid taken 
off is going to kill the system of private prop- 
erty ownership. Private enterprise is a basic 


human instinct, and, like many other human 
instincts, it is a very good thing if it is made 
to serve the purpose for you and it is a very 
bad thing if the lid is taken off and it is left 
to go-its own way. That is nothing but well- 
known human greed. I submit the statement 
that you can’t found or maintain a great na- 
tion simply on the foundation of one of the 
“seven deadly sins!” Private enterprise, if we 
do nothing about controlling it, is bound to 


kill private property. The great difference 
between America, where our private property 
has been destroyed as a system, and France, 
where it has not been destroyed, is that in 
France the definite social desire, the conscious 
will of the people, is to save private property 
and the people there are quite willing to 
hamper private enterprise in order to do it! 
I happened to be in a village in Normandy 
sometime ago when somebody tried to set up a 
chain store there. The people of that village 
didn’t have to run to Paris in order to have 
certain laws passed to do away with that 
chain store. ‘They simply didn’t patronize the 
place and so it had to close its doors. They 
kept out of it because they felt very strongly 
that if you once began to break down the 
small property unit, the freedom of the French- 
man—for which he fought with considerable 
cost to himself and to the rest of Europe— 
would be gone. That is a feeling which we in 
this country have never really had; it is an 
issue which we have never actually faced. 
Our fathers saw it and they warned us about 
it, but that’s all. We have let it go since then. 
We have been a nation that has been in- 
terested purely in private enterprise. As a 
result of that, our private property has very 
largely disappeared. 

But we don’t need Mr. Marx to tell us that 
that is inevitable. It is only inevitable on 
moral and not economic grounds. If we want 
to make the fight, if we are interested in sav- 
ing private property and in recreating it, we 
can do so! If we are not interested in recreat- 
ing it, then we join the economic drift, the 
economic laws, as an expression of what 
happens to people when they quite unconscious- 
ly go along and don’t think and have no will 
of their own! If we don’t think, if we have no 
will of our own, if we don’t care on moral 
grounds to save private property, then I 
quite admit that there is an economic drift 
toward monopoly! But it is not a drift to- 
ward making goods cheaper; it is not economic 
in that sense. It is a drift toward getting 
more and more property in fewer and fewer 
hands, because that is the tendency of 
gambler’s finance, that is the tendency of 
credit finance! If we allow that, if we do 
merely choose to gamble with our property, 
the result will be that a few lucky gamblers 
will come out with the property while the 
rest of us are dispossessed; and the result of 
that will be a tyrant state! 
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Mr. Corey—Rebuttal 

The problem of inevitability is an extremely 
important one, and when I speak about these 
developments under capitalism—the develop- 
ment toward large-scale industry and monop- 
oly—as being inevitable, what I mean is 
what a scientist means when he uses that 
term: that under certain conditions, given 
those conditions, certain results become in- 
evitable. It does not mean that under other 
conditions the same results are inevitable. But 
if you take small property, which is small 
capitalist property (because small property 
was a result of the breakdown of feudalism by 
the upsurge of capitalist enterprise and 
capitalist property), operating under condi- 
tions of free competition and the free market, 
it means that the most efficient capitalist or 
the most unscrupulous capitalist is bound to 
become the bigger owner of property. So you 
have a double movement: you have on the one 
hand the strict!y technical movement of a new 
technology which drives toward larger and 
larger plants of production, while on the other 
hand you have the other movement, of which 
credit is a part, which drives toward concen- 
tration of ownership and monopoly. 

When I say that that development is in- 
evitable, my proof is that in every country 
where you have had small capitalist property 
that development has occurred on a more or 
less scale. If Mr. Agar speaks of nations 
where it hasn’t developed that far, it doesn’t 
mean that the same tendency has not been 
present therein. In France, for example, you 
have possibly 50% of the French people still 
owning small property, mainly because agri- 
culture occupies a larger part in their economy 
than in ours; but there is also monopoly cap- 
italism in that country. Under other conditions, 
I agree that that is not inevitable. I agree 
that you might have the industrialization of a 
country, the application of the new technology, 
without developing exploitation, and concen- 
tration of ownership, and monopoly, but you 
could do it only as it is being done in the 
Soviet Union: by destroying private ownership 
of property, by doing away with the free 
market and with free competition, by produc- 
ing for use instead of for profit. 

_ From one angle you have a very interest- 
ing experiment in the Soviet Union: they are 
not merely building socialism; they are in- 
dustrializing a great nation. When the 
Bolsheviks came into power, Russia by and 
large (with the exception of what modern 
technology it did have) was at about the 
same stage of economic development as _ it 
was over one hundred years ago. 75% or 
80% of the country was still agricultural. So 
that the problem of the Bolsheviks was to in- 
dustrialize the nation, to do the job that 
capitalism did for us in this country. But be 
cause it was being done under different con- 
ditions, under conditions which do not permit 
the accumulation of private property, where 
there is no free competition and no free 
market, under socialist relations of production 
for use, you are today seeing a great nation 


being industrialized by the application of the 
most efficient technology capable of producing 
abundance; and you are having that indus- 
trialization and that technological develop- 
ment on a much speedier scale than was the 
case in our own country, and it is being ac- 
complished under socialist relations of produc- 
tion for use. Under these conditions the de- 
velopment I spoke of under capitalism is not 
inevitable. But, given private property, you 
can’t separate it from private enterprise, 
Small private property is the result of private 
enterprise. You can’t separate the two. 

Assuming that we can (which I deny) re- 
store a more widespread ownership of small 
property in this country, assuming that we 
can go as far as France has gone, where 50% 
or 60% of the American people in comparison 
with the 12% now (which would be a tre- 
mendous economic revolution) become owners 
of small productive property, have we gained 
much? Have we saved civilization from the 
danger in which it finds itself today? Have 
we solved our problem of security? Have we 
solved our problem of making the abundance 
of industry available to all? No! We have 
done nothing of the sort! And France is a 
proof of that. Civilization is as much in 
danger in France as it is in our own nation. 
They, too, have their cyclical breakdowns. As 
long as you have production for profit and 
not for use, you cannot plan your production, 
you have a drive for profit, and you must have 
the system breaking down and throwing mil- 
lions of our people into unemployment. So that 
the restoration of small property is no solu- 
tion for the problem of crisis and unemploy- 
ment. 

In our own country in 1837, in 1847, in 1859 
we had a widespread ownership of small prop- 
erty, but we had three of the greatest de- 
pressions that have afflicted this nation. You 
cannot solve the problem of economic security, 
of control of your economic system, without 
destroying the relations of capitalist owner- 
ship and capitalist profit. Speaking of the 
tyrant state and of tyranny, we have our 
tyranny today, a tyranny which tells you 
and me and the rest of the American people 
that we cannot use our raw materials (of 
which we have an abundance), that we can- 
not use our productive equipment (of which 
we have an abundance), that we cannot use 
our laborers and salaried employees (of whom 
more than 12,000,000 are today unemployed), 
that we cannot do any of these things; for 
there is a tyranny within this system which 
says that it is unprofitable to do those things, 
and so it forbids the American populace from 
doing them! 

To revert to France, with its widespread 
ownership of small property, they too have 
monopoly capitalism. France has one of the 
most aggressive of all imperialisms, even more 
aggressive than that in America, engaged in 
preparing for new and more bloody world 
wars. Where is the end of the threat to civili- 
zation under conditions of small property 
ownership? What is more, those very rela- 
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tions of small property ownership in France 
as well as in other countries are precisely 
what is causing the small property owners to 
move toward fascism, which is the final threat 
to modern civilization. It is the small prop- 
erty owner, who in despair of saving his prop- 
erty, who in despair at the conditions that 
are tormenting him, who realizes that it is 
precisely the conditions of free competition 
and the free market (what remains of them) 
which is driving him to destruction. And so 
he begins to believe that in fascism, which 
may freeze these conditions, he may save his 
property and his class. 

No, ladies and gentlemen, there is no aboli- 
tion of the threat to civilization in widespread 
small property ownership under capitalist con- 
ditions. It is capitalism because you still have 
that drive toward production for profit, be- 
cause you still have the free market and free 
competition, you still have vested interests, 
which will tell you that they may be small 
or big but they are, nevertheless, operating 
under the same purpose. They will tell you 
that they cannot use the productive forces 
of society unless they can make a profit out 
of their use. If they can’t do so, they will 
throw millions into permanent unemployment 
and lower the standard of living amongst the 
masses. If the people protest, if they start 
a movement against such procedure, then they 
will resort to increasing pressure, and to 
fascism if necessary, in order to destroy such 
counter-movements and new social orders that 
capitalism has created within the shell of its 
horrible exploiting relations. 

As to a tyrant state under socialism, where 
is the tyranny? In a socialist system of 
production, the element of socialism is that 
there is no private ownership of the means of 
production permitted. You may own all the 
personal property you can get (and it is one 
of the functions or missions of socialism to 
multiply personal property for personal use), 
but it tells you that you cannot, that no one 
in society can have private ownership of pro- 
ductive property, and it decides what should 
or should not be produced. If that is tyranny, 
then make the most of it! If it is in the in- 
terest of the great masses of the people to de- 
prive a few of the right to ownership, then 
I say we should have no scruples in doing 
so! Mr. Agar’s proposal itself means limiting 
the rights of property. It tells certain prop- 
erty owners that they cannot go beyond a 
certain limit. There, too, you have compulsion. 
Private property under all systems, history 
tells us, tends to accumulate into fewer and 
fewer hands. And if you are going to stop 
that, then you are imposing compulsions upon 
certain groups in the population. All that 
socialism proposes to do is to make com- 
pulsion universal, so that there will be no 
private ownership of property. When you 
destroy private ownership and its relations of 
private enterprise and capitalist profit, it gives 
us the opportunity to plan our production, to 
plan it for use. 

What is there tyrannical in planning, in or- 


ganizing our productive forces? We are now 
in the situation where man has built an 
enormously efficient mechanism which he can- 
not control. The thing he has created is his 
master; he doesn’t master it. All that a 
planned economy of socialism means is that 
we become masters, creative masters, conscious 
masters of the productive mechanisms which 
our labor and intelligence has created. Where 
is the tyranny in that? We impose upon those 
productive mechanisms certain desirable social 
objectives. Today industry has no objective 
other than that of making profit for the 
owners of that industry. Under socialism the 
community decides that this industry ought to 
be used for certain desirable social purposes; 
not that it should master us, not that it should 
tell us what to do, but that it should be used 
for economical and cultured purposes for the 
benefit of society as a whole. Where is the 
tyranny in that? 

If you think that socialism means a tre- 
mendous centralization of economic power in- 
to a few hands, I want to disabuse your mind 
of that idea. Socialism means the self-or- 
ganization of the community of labor. It 
means that the plans and the industries of 
the nation are operated democratically, are 
managed democratically by the organized 
producers. Our whole people will become or- 
ganized into unions, into professional groups, 
and these would operate by democratic means, 
the productive mechanism of society. The 
centralization of the state is merely the pre- 
liminary state; it is necessary at the be- 
ginning to centralize industry tightly into 
the hands of the state, because the old order 
still struggles against the new. But once 
the old order has been destroyed, you have a 
rapid decentralization of industry until it be- 
comes part of the self-governing community 
of labor. 

What is the purpose of that plan? Why 
should the planners be looked upon as tyrants? 
Their first purpose is to prevent the system 
from breaking down every two, three or four 
years, to have the economic system move 
smoothly along. Secondly, their purpose 
would be to produce what the community de- 
sires. There need be no tyranny in consump- 
tion. The state is not going to tell you what 
to consume or what not to consume—whether 
you should wear shoes or hats or buy books 
or how to spend your income. You have a free 
choice, a much freer choice than you have 
under capitalism. Because under capitalism 
you are limited by your pocketbook, by your 
income, by your advertisers who tell you what 
they think you ought to buy. It is quite 
possible under socialism to have freedom of 
consumption by merely asserting in a course of 
time on the basis of statistical averages what 
the people require, and the planning system 
will provide the things that the people want. 

As to democracy, you can have no democracy 
if you do not have economic democracy. 
Socialist ownership and production means an 
economic democracy. It creates equality of 
participation in the industry and output of the 
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nation. It multiplies plenty and abundance; 
it multiplies leisure and education. And as 
you have an increase in the goods and services 
of society, as you have a higher and higher 
educational level, a higher and higher cultural 
level, you get men who have leisure, men who 
have understanding, men who have education 
and culture—and those are the only final 
guarantees of real liberty, equality and 
democracy! 
seek ek RK 


Mr. Agar—Second Rebuttal 


Mr. Corey says that where we have got 
private property in the sense of widely dis- 
tributed property maintained more or less, 
we don’t receive any advantages at all. I’d like 
to comment on that for a moment. France 
certainly can’t be put forward as an ideal 
country. She has many of the worst difficulties 
of monopoly capitalism, as Mr. Corey pointed 
out. It is worth mentioning that about six 
months ago France was reputed by the French 
Governments to have about 250,000 unem- 
ployed. At that time we had 12,000,000. Our 
population is three times that of France. I 
am willing to assume that the French Govern- 
ment’s figures are somewhat doctored. Double 
it, or even triple it (which I don’t think would 
be fair), say half a million unemployed against 
12,000,000 in a population of a third of our 
size, and I submit that there is a certain ad- 
vantage to the people who were unemployed in 
shat country. 

But if you turn from France, which is 
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caught in a very bad situation right in the 
center of the ancient European difficulties, to 
the other nations where you have a widespread 
distribution of property, you can find very 
definite advantages. I am thinking in this in- 
stance of the Scandinavian countries. I be- 
lieve there are few persons who will not ad- 
mit that in the Scandinavian countries you 
have what the modern secular state would 
define as about the best thing you can have: 
a very high standard of education, higher 
than that of any country in Europe, in- 
credibly higher than ours; you get a high 
standard of living, if you take the average of 
the plain man and do not concentrate on 
the peaks; you get a general feeling of peace 
in life, a feeling at least of being in the 
world, a lack of strain and tension, which 
accounts for the fact that modern literature 
in the Western world is becoming more and 
more a cry of despair. You find among the 
Scandinavian peoples a “tone of life” which 
is not at all unenviable. I am not holding 
them forward as any paradise, of course. I 
am merely saying that if you get a much 
wider distribution of property, you do see 
certain definite results following. It is not 
fair to say that when you get such a state of 
affairs to exist there are no particular re- 
sults. It has definite results, and they are in 
the line that I have been talking about. It is 
up to the American people to decide whether 
they are good enough to make the effort to do 
anything about it. 

I want to come back again to and wind up 
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with a discussion of this question of tyranny. 
The particular points which Mr. Corey men- 
tioned and enlarged upon are none of the 
points that I accused socialism of as making 
it a tyranny. The fact that they want to 
plan for the benefit of the community instead 
of for the benefit of the few does not make 
me accuse it of being a tyranny. I am saying, 
in the first place, that if you get away from 
a free market, even from the remnant of a 
free market which we have today (and heaven 
knows I am not defending that), to a system 
of planning total production, then the ab- 
solute logic of the situation demands a form 
of tyranny. What happens in a genuinely free 
market? The question of how many boots or 
how many automobiles or how many sausages 
are to be made is not decided by any group, 
by any board, by any trades union, or by 
any election. It is decided by individual men 
and women who are producing those sausages 
and boots and automobiles, and they decide 
it on the basis of whether or not they think 
there will be a market for those products. 
In a free market you do actually have what 
the economist defines as a “fairly automatic 
control;” and if you have a really free market, 
that control becomes automatic in the sense 
sense that nobody has to plan it. Nobody de- 
cides on the basis of whether he thinks he will 
profit from it or not, and there is no way of 
deciding anything except that some group— 
I don’t care whether it’s one man or ten or 
fifty—in each industry has got to decide exact- 
ly how many pairs of trousers have to be made 
and of what color they shall be, or how many 
lap dogs are to be bred and of what shape 
they are to be, etc., through all the productive 
forces of society. 

There is nothing to be said against their 
doing that. There is nothing immoral about 
deciding what color and shape trousers we are 
going to wear. I would be quite willing to put 
up with that if we got useful results from 
it. But what has to happen if those decisions 
are going to be made by a little group? That 
little group, as I stated before, has absolute 
power over the community; and it has to see 
to it that its plans, whether they are made 
wisely or unwisely, are carried out. Nobody 
has the right to say, ‘‘No, I don’t want this.” 
This is what you have for the year. You have 
a right presumably to object to it in a planned 
economy and it may be changed in another 
year. You have a planned order to exercise 
a certain amount of consumer control in the 
long run. But what you haven’t got a right to 
do is to say that this system, the method of 
producing things, seems to be a method which 
makes for an inhuman form of life, seems 
to be a method which goes against the values 
that seem to me to be important. That is, 
we arise in a planned economy and attack 
the values at the basis of that state. Where 
do we get out? Mr. Corey has a perfect right 
all over America to advocate a planned econo- 
my. How much right would I have in Russia 


were I to advocate a state of small property 
owners ? 


The thing seems to me to be inevitable. I 
don’t believe it is the fault of the people. If 
you make that kind of a state, you can’t afford 
to have the very moral and social foundations 
of the state attacked by everybody who dis- 
believes this theme, because all your planning, 
your entire method will then go to pieces. We 
can have the most violent differences of opinion 
of fundamental attacks on the very basis of a 
state which has got a closed market and 
production for use; those are attacks on the 
economic system just as much as they are on 
moral theories. The state can’t permit them. 
It is impossible under those circumstances for 
the state to allow that kind of criticism. Take 
the simple fact that many, many branches of 
the Christian Church believe very seriously 
that there is a moral relationship between 
small property and the stability of the family. 
They may be right or wrong. They believe it. 
We have recently seen that stand taken by the 
Anglican Church in England and by the 
Roman Catholic Church, and most branches 
of the Christian Church have that in their 
tradition. 


All right, make America a system of produc- 
tion for use. Destroy any possibility of hop- 
ing for or working toward small property. It 
is quite clear that there will be many millions 
of people who will seriously retain that 
Christian feeling of moral relationship between 
small property and the stability of family life. 
What are you going to do with those people? 
They have got to be wiped out if they become 
a nuisance. I am not saying that the planners 
would be quite ready to liquidate them, though 
they might do so if necessary. The point is 
that the fundamental feelings of the people 
of the nation, as to whether the state is based 
upon a good or a bad foundation, becomes an 
attack on the economic order. But the state 
can’t permit that if it is responsible for 
producing the goods and handing them out. 
I think you ought to make the choice, I think 
the American people ought to make their 
choice between doing something about real 
property or drifting eventually into a state 
of production for use. For I believe that 
fascism would be a temporary thing. We 
ought to make that choice with our eyes open 
and not fool ourselves in the thought that a 
state of production for use can allow the free 
play of opinion. It can’t. We may prefer not 
to have the free play of opinion for many 
reasons. But let us at least admit that we 
don’t want to admit that we are getting away 
from all this nonsense about democracy, if we 
do choose a state of production for use! If we 
do think the other thing and want the non- 
sense about democracy, then in heaven’s name 
let us start doing something real about prop- 
erty, because our democracy will disappear 
from under our very feet within the next de- 
cade if we don’t! ! 
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ty REPORT OF THE TEACHERS RETIRE- 
MENT FUND COMMITTEE 


















I By Miss Genevieve M. Turk, Chairman _ SAINT Louis UNIVERSITY 

If To the Assembly of Delegates of the Missouri 

rd State Teachers Association: 

ns Following the defeat of Amendment No. 3 

is- (known as the Teacher Retirement Amend- 

ig, ment) by an unfavorable majority of 28,000 

Ve in the general election one year ago, your Re- June 18 

on tirement Fund Committee secured the intro- ERO 

a duction of the same measure into our legisla- ; whey 4 to 

nd ture in January of this year. It was defeated ] July 30 

he in the House, lacking five votes of the consti- 

on tutional majority. It had the ill luck to be 

m. called up at the close of a day of acrimonious 

or debate over the sales tax. Whether its fate 

ke might have been different under more pro- 

of pitious circumstances is a matter for conjec- 

ly ture. SUMMER SESSION 

en Your committee urges, and asks at this 

y. time for authorization by this Assembly of — - oe ~~ — 

it. Delegates, that initiative petitions again be — y . as Se 

he circulated to place this proposal upon the bal- Special Courses for Teachers 

he lot in the general election of November, 1936, Thirty-Two Departments 

es with the condition that all procedure affecting 

“Ir it shall have the concurrence of the Executive 

Committee of the State Teachers Association. For Summer Bulletin, Address 

c- Interest and favorable opinion expressed by DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 

p- various groups over the state indicate, we Saint Louis University 

It hope, a successful consummation of another Saint Louis, Missouri 

ns effort to place our state in line with forty-one 

at other states in Teacher Retirement. 

en 

Fe. 
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a ee ee Arithmetic is fun 

gh when pupils use 

: THE LENNES 

r Socal LENNES 

2 |ALS ESSENTIALS 

: of ARITHMETIC OF 

: | ARITHMETIC 

—A Pupil-Activity Textbook 

- “ARITHMETIC furnishing a complete course 
= for each grade—no workbook 

IS FUN is required or needed. 

a 

ee LENNES ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC is organized in such a way that the 

ot pupil advances step by step largely on his own initiative and responsibility. It is, 

ny therefore, easy to teach, LENNES ESSENTIALS reduces failures in arithmetic to 

we the minimum, develops self-confidence in the pupils, and makes happy children. 

- Write for information about other Pupil-Activity Textbooks: 

= THE STANFORD SPELLER ART APPRECIATION TEXTBOOKS 

me ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH 

)p- 

at LAIDLAW BROTHERS 

re 320 East 21st Street Chicago, Illinois 
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M.S.T.A. NOTES 


RETIREMENT FUND PETITIONS 

The Assembly of Delegates of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association unanimously 
adopted the Report of the Retirement Fund 
Committee offered by Miss Genevieve M. Turk, 
Chairman, which authorized the circulation of 
initiative petitions to place the Teachers Re- 
tirement Fund Proposal on the ballot in the 
general election in November, 1936. 





TOTAL ENROLLMENT TO DATE 22,315 


Twenty-two thousand three hundred and fif- 
teen (22,315) teachers were enrolled in the 
Missouri State Teachers Association to Jan- 
uary 21, 1936. This is the second largest en- 
rollment the Association has ever had. There 
are hundreds of towns in the 100% class and 
a goodly number of counties. A number of 
counties are close to the line and will enter 
the 100% class soon. The officers and com- 
mittees of the Association greatly appreciate 
the fine spirit of cooperation which the teach- 
ers of the State are showing in their State 
Organization. 





MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION GROUP INSURANCE 

More than a half million dollars in claims 
paid from June 1, 1927, to January 1, 1936. 
Thirty thousand dollars in claims paid from 
June 1, 1935, to January 1, 1936. 

The check pictured below was given to a 
beneficiary recently. 






1 AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
or CHicAso. — 
Cheap Il me 22. 2955 Pelp.96, 108199 








RESERVE ROOM FOR N. E. A. 

The Meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Associ- 
ation to be held at St. Louis, February 22-27, 
1936, will be one of the largest meetings the 
Department has ever had, according to in- 
formation which has reached this office. A 
large number of Missouri superintendents and 
others interested will be in attendance. Super- 
intendents and others planning to attend this 
meeting who do not have hotel reservations 
should immediately write to Mr. Milford T. 
Schiek, Room 303, Board of Education Bldg., 
911 Locust St., St. Louis, Missouri, request- 
ing reservations. There is already a very 
large advance registration for rooms and it is 
exceedingly important that reservations be 
made at once. 

MISSOURI N. E. A. LUNCHEON 

The Missouri State Teachers Association 

Luncheon will be held on Monday noon, Feb- 
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This Group Insurance is just as dependable 
as any insurance, regardless of cost. 


See last inside cover page for rates. 

For further information and application 
blank, write E. M. CARTER, Secretary, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. 


« “« a ot ee, 


ruary 24, at 12:15 o’clock, at the Statler Hotel 
in St. Louis, during the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association. The price per plate is 
$1.00. Superintendents and others planning 
to attend the luncheon should mail their res- 
ervations early to E. M. Carter, Secretary, 
Columbia, Missouri. 
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Modern Schools everywhere are 
) stressing Daily Drills 


in Gum Massage! 






. ¥ 

















@Insert Above—Today’s soft, creamy foods 
rob gums of health-giving exercise and stim- 
ulation. Gums become weak, tender. 


@ Right—Before a mirror, children see how 
light pressure on the gums drives away slug- 
gish blood, to be replaced by a fresh supply. 











even lead to disorders like gingi- 
vitis, Vincent’s disease, pyorrhea. 


& A vital help in teaching oral 
hygiene, thousands of teach- 





ers are stressing daily class drills 
in gum massage. For not only do 
these instructive drills hold the 
children’s interest, but they give 
them a splendid start toward a 
lifetime of sound, white teeth and 
firm, healthy gums. 


The reason for gum massage is 
simple. As any dentist will tell 
you, our daily diet of soft foods 
robs our gums of health-giving 
exercise. And lacking work to do, 
gums become flabby, weak. They 
end to bleed. “Pink tooth brush” 
appears—a warning that gums are 
m an unhealthy condition. Ig- 
ored, “pink tooth brush” may 


Published in the interest of Better Health 


To combat “pink tooth brush? 
to keep gums firm and healthy, 





modern dentists urge regular gum . “~~ 


massage to supply the exercise 
that gums must have. 


Give your pupils the benefits 
of daily gum massage drills. The 
classroom method of teaching is 
to place the index finger—repre- 
senting the tooth brush—on the 
outside of the jaw, and rotating 
the finger from the base of the 
gums toward the teeth. 

As an aid to the massage, Ipana 
Tooth Paste is recommended. For 
not only does Ipana keep teeth 
clean and sparkling white, but it 





is also especially designed to aid 
the massage in toning the gums. 


Use Ipana yourself. Every time 
you clean your teeth with it, rub 
a little extra Ipana into your 
gums. Almost at once you'll no- 
tice a new whiteness to your 
teeth, a healthy tingle in your 
gums, But Ipana or no, every edu- 
cator now has the opportunity to 
spread the doctrine of better teeth 
and healthier gums by teaching 
children the habit of gum massage. 


9 by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
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AN INVITATION 
To the Teachers of Missouri: 

I wish to extend a very special invitation to 
you to attend all of the meetings of the De- 
partment of Rural Education at the St. Louis 
Convention of the Department of Superintend- 
ence, and in particular the luncheon meeting 
on the 24th. The guest of honor on that oc- 
casion will be the president of the N. E. A. 
Miss Samuelson has long been one of the out- 
standing leaders in Rural education. 

(signed) Sue M. Powers, President 

Department of Rural Education 
National Education Association. 


New Frame, a three-room rural school in 
Perry County having an enrollment of one 
hundred four, has not had a single tardy all 
year. 


Every rural school in Iron County is plan- 
ning to take part in a Play Day in April. 
They will have scholastic contests in the morn- 
ing and athletic contests in the afternoon, with 
a basket dinner at noon. To promote only 
friendly rivalry, no awards will be given the 
winners of the contests. 


McMurtry, a rural school district in Rey- 
nolds County having an enrollment of thirty- 
one children, has a valuation of only $8,225. 


A rural school in Reynolds with a seating 
capacity of 24, has an enrollment of 78. This 
building is poorly equipped and has an in- 
experienced teacher. There are quite a num- 
ber of serious school problems in this county 
because of low valuation. Districts in this 
county range in valuation from $8,000 to $55,- 
000. The Rural Supervisor reports that the 
County Superintendent is doing splendid work 
in spite of these handicaps. 


The State’s Program this year calls for the 
visitation and conference method, rather than 
the demonstration method which has been used 
during the past few years. The reaction of 
the County Superintendents to this type of 
work is well illustrated by the following com- 
munication, just received. “I have meant to 
write you regarding our visitation and con- 
ference meetings by your Rural Supervisor 
during the latter part of December and the 
first part of January. I must tell you now 
that I rather questioned the good to be derived 
from that type of meeting, but thought I 


would have it since it was the State’s pro- 
gram. I am glad to tell you, we had one of 
the most interesting and profitable weeks I 
have ever spent with the Supervisor in my 
county. This visitation and conference work 
has helped the teachers put new life into their 
work. I could enumerate so many good things 
I have observed since those visits to the schools 
with the supervisor and the resolutions I have 
heard made, but it would take too long. How- 
ever, it was a week well spent.” 


We have letters from 75 County Superin- 
tendents expressing their interest and desire 
to attend the County Superintendents’ short 
course at Missouri University on February 4 
to 14. This is very gratifying and the County 
Superintendents are to be congratulated on 
their interest in the course. While we are 
sure it will be impossible for some of these 
County Superintendents to attend, we antici- 
pate a large attendance. 


A teacher from Ray County asks this ques- 
tion: “If a teacher has taught at a school, 
should she apply for the school the next year, 
or should the board of directors, if consider- 
ing to hire her again, ask the teacher if she 
would teach their school another term?” 
Answer: If a teacher has taught a successful 
school term in a district, it is only courtesy 
for the board to offer her the school for the 
coming year with an increase in salary, with- 
out the teacher placing an application. How- 
ever, I would advise a teacher to ascertain the 
policy of the board on this point, as frequently 
boards will not consider a teacher for the com- 
ing year unless she places an application. 
Quite often when a teacher does not place an 
application, they feel the teacher does not 
want the school and are offended because “the 
teacher did not apply.” 


FURTHER SUGGESTIONS REGARDING 
RURAL MUSIC 


A. It is gratifying to note that practically 
all of the counties are carrying on the min- 
imum amount of music teaching as suggested 
in the new 1935-36 list of county chorus songs. 
It is our aim to make music a regular subject 
in the rural school program. It seemed that 
the best way to do this was to begin with what 
we already had, namely, the county chorus 
work, and gradually work it into the curric- 
ulum as a regular subject. 
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In view of the fact that many teachers in 
the rural schools have had very little music 
training, the conclusion was reached that the 
music questions should be very simple This 
is what we have done with the hope that all 
teachers would do at least the mini- 
mum amount of music work, teaching the 
songs to all students and in addition have the 
A and B classes prepare notebooks containing 
simple art and historical correlations. 

B. References 
(1) Art 

We have suggested that simple, original 
drawings be made in connection with the va- 
rious songs. This work should be carried on 
as the teacher sees fit, and a connection made 
with the regular art work. Many pictures 
might be collected in this connection and placed 
in the notebook. There are no specific sources 
from which these materials may be collected. 
Magazines, catalogues, newspapers, and many 
other sources of this type contain appropriate 
pictures. 

(2) Historical Correlation. 

Several requests have come to this office 
for reference material regarding historical 
suggestions. Many good encyclopedias con- 
tain information regarding historical implica- 
tions which we have suggested in connection 
with these songs. For instance, the historical 
correlation suggested under Marching Star, 
the story of Lowell Mason with some of his 
hymns as suggested, could be found in an 
encyclopedia. Victor Herbert and Robert L. 
Stevenson under Foreign Children can also be 
found in an encyclopedia. The Minuet and 
Gavotte under The Minuet are also described 
in an encyclopedia. 

Much historical information could be found 
in histories and geographies. For instance, 
the origin and development of the broom in- 
dustry under The Broom; life in Arabia under 
The Queen of Arabia; life in Northern Bel- 
gium and Flanders Field under Rosa. Eng- 
land excelled in sailing the seas under Sailor 
Song, simple material could be found on this 
subject in any World History. What causes 
the wind? under Who Has Seen the Wind. 


This information could be had in any geography. Italian 
folk life and Italy’s contribution to music could perhaps 
best be found in an encyclopedia or History of Music. 

“The New American Sone Book’’ published by Hall & 
McCreary, Chicago, price 25c, contains twenty pages of 
discussion on the following topics: Songs of Native 
American Origin; Indian Eongs; Negro Songs; Cowboy 
Songs; Songs of the Earliest Days of America; Songs 
of Washington’s Time; Early Patriotic Songs; Chanteys 
and Sea Songs; Songs of the Early 19th Century; Moun- 
taineer Songs; Sentimental Songs of Civil War Days; 
Stephen C. Foster Songs; Patriotic Songs of the Civil 
War; Songs of the 70’s and 80’s; College Songs; Songs 
Inherited From Other Lands; Favorite Hymns of Amer- 
ica; Later American Patriotic Songs. 

List of Suggested References: 
Musical Dictionary, 6 vols., Groves, Macmillan 
Stories of the Great Music Masters for Children, Houts- 
Flagg, Burton 
Book of Knowledge Encyclopedia, Grolier Society 
World Book Encyclopedia, Roach-Fowler Co. 
Compton’s Encyclopedia, Compton & Co. 
Music In Rural Education, McConathy et al., 
Burdett 

Musie in the Grade Schools, Gehrkens, Birchard 
New American Song Book, Hall-McCreary. 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


go" UNIVERSITY 
OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; moun- 
tain camp maintained for summer stu- 
dents. Altitude of one mile, within sight 
of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled cli- 
mate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 22 to July 24 
Second Term, July 27 to Aug. 28 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. University 
Theater with special instruction in Dra- 
matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept: E) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Summer Quarter Catalog 
Summer Recreation Bulletin 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Graduate School Bulletin——— 
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Twelve Hours In The Life Of A Rural School Marm 


Pansye H. Powell. 


T IS JANUARY, 1936. A cold morning. 

Snow lies thick and heavy over everything. 

A belated moon looks wanly down upon 
the whitened landscape. 

Ting-a-ling! Ting-a-ling! The six o’clock 
alarm wakes me from a dream of Florida’s 
sun-kissed beaches to the dull realities of a 
cold Missouri sleeping-porch, I dress and dash 
to breakfast in a warm kitchen, then pack my 
lunch. Then, to my school dress, I add a 
sweater, a coat, a cap, a neck scarf, galoshes, 
and overalls. I am ready to set forth on my 
daily three-mile horseback ride northward to 
my school. Over my legs I wrap a blanket. 
In this ungraceful, but comfortably warm at- 
tire, I set forth in the dim light of an early 
morning. I carry my papers, books, lunch, and 
everything else that I shall need, in a sack 
tied more or less securely to the back of the 
saddle. 

My enjoyment of the chilling ride is not 
heightened by my knowledge that upon my 
arrival I shall find a cold building—that I 
must carry at least four buckets of coal 
from an outside shed down a flight of five 
steps to the furnace which eats fuel like a 
dragon and gives off heat like a fire-fly. But 
I do not spend much time during my ride 
dwelling upon the austerities of my position. 
I have to think about a day’s routine which 
will provide for the activities of 26 pupils of 
ages ranging from 6 to 16. I must conduct 
“No more than 18 classes during the day” 
as the Course of Study charitably states. To- 
day is Friday. I must have spelling tests in 
all classes. I have a “Pioneer Project” in 
5th Grade History. They are making a cov- 
ered wagon, and I must decide how they can 
fasten the wheels to the stubborn axle carved 
the day before. And so on. My faithful old 
Dobbin lumbers into the school-yard long be- 
fore I have thought out all my problems. 

I tie my horse to the shed which provides a 
kind of shelter for his aging bones. I must 
hurry to coax the furnace into activity, for, 
although I have come early enough, I see three 
children coming down the road from the north, 
plowing knee deep in snow, and they will 
need warmth when they arrive. Useless to 
tell them to leave home later. Their parents 
have been up since four o’clock and the chil- 
dren have the day well started before they 
arrive at school. 

Gradually the building warms. The chil- 
dren arrive on time in spite of difficulties. 
Some of them walk two miles. They come in 
with flushed faces, frost bitten noses, and 
crowd around the registers. My feet are cold, 
too, but I must, perforce, abandon any hopes 
of warming my toes just yet. 

At nine, we “take up” school. First, we 
have health inspection. This requires con- 
siderable tact on my part. How can I tell 


Johnny Smith to wash behind his ears as well 
as in front of them, when I know his mother 
did the washing in the first place? Or make 
Katie O’Shea realize that her handkerchief- 
less state is a detriment both to beauty and 
public health? To avoid fruitless discussion, 
I hand Katie a soft paper kerchief from a 
supply on my desk. 

We take up Reading—six classes of this. 
Then Penmanship. Everyone takes Penman- 
ship, even the beginners whose crude attempts 
are giving way gradually to decipherable let- 
tering. 

Recess time. Out of lunch pails come the 
apples and all-day suckers. Out of doors dash 
26 pent-up bodies, each bent on showing more 
action than any other. Out I must go, too. 
First, I stoke the furnace. Then I help the 
little children build snow families. Some of 
the older children are playing “Fox and 
Geese.” Others are riding down the hill on 
a big sled. Over goes the sled. One boy lies 
inert for a moment beside the sled, and the 
other children run to him. My heart misses a 
beat, then returns to normalcy. He is sitting 
up now, and two boys are helping him to his 
feet. A few minutes later, he limps into the 
building, and I administer such first-aid as is 
available. Nothing serious has happened. He 
has a cut over one eye—that is all. 

Time for the bell. In they troop, each child 
giving a curious glance at the injured boy 
who assumes an indifferent air which deceives 
no one. He rather enjoys the distinction he 
has inadvertently received. 

Arithmetic classes, seven of them. Then, 
hand-washing-drill. 26 pairs of hands to wash 
—big ones, scaly ones, tiny ones, white ones, 
black ones. We have hot lunches this week, 
and today’s lunch is hot butter beans. The 
children line up with dishes held out for the 
hot soupy dinner. One little girl, pallid and, 
as I know, mal-nourished, does not have her 
dish. When I question her, she hands me a 
penciled note. I finish dishing out beans. 
Then I read the note. It says: 

Teacher: Pleeze excuse Susie from eat- 
ing beans today. We have beans a lot at 
home and she don’t like them mutch. 

So Susie eats dry crackers and a piece of 
cake—her lunch brought from home. 

At noon, I stay indoors awhile. Four chil- 
dren are practicing a song—2 altos, and 2 
sopranos. Irene has an alto voice, but she 
finds alto difficult to sing. She told me yester- 
day that her mother does not like for her to 
sing alto. I know Irene. Mother is blamed 
for everything that Irene does not like to do. 
I told her yesterday that she could not sing in 
the song unless she sang alto. Today she 
tells me that her mother has changed her 
mind, and does not object to her singing alto. 
And rehearsals go on! 
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After noon, we have English—so-called, 
Sometimes I think it is a special “Patois” 
devised by children for their own uses. 4th 
Grade English has had three lessons upon the 
forms of the verb see. They are to write 
stories today for me, using the correct forms 
of the verb see in their stories. Here is 
Jimmy’s story. I'll read it first. Jimmy is 
taking a walk in a pasture in his story. He 
stumbles over something. His story con- 
tinues: “I looked down and I seen a wire.” 

“Now, Jimmy,” I say, “You don’t mean 
you looked down and seen a wire, do you?” 

Jimmy gazes at me blankly for a moment. 
Then a flash of great understanding illumines 
his face, and he says: 

“Oh, no! I meant I seen a barbed wire!” 

After English, we have History. Somehow 
or other, the wheels are fastened to the axles 
of the covered wagon, and the Magna Charta 
is signed by John with the 7th Grade for wit- 
nesses. 

Another recess! As I watch the children 
playing in the snow, I remember suddenly. 
This is pay day! Another month gone! 
must make out a report immediately after 
school. 

In they troop. They are becoming weary, 
now—weary of thinking and weary of being 
good. From now on, I must be on the watch 
for mischief makers. Only five more classes 
now. The little children make an Indian sand 
table. The older classes study in Geography 
work books. Little Shirley dozes off to sleep. 
I let her sleep. 

The hands of the clock move on toward four 
o'clock. Just before 4, we have a desk clean- 
ing. Friday is clean-up day, and it comes none 
too soon. What a conglomeration of accumu- 
lations those 26 desks conceal! 

Four o’clock. I tell each child what home 
work to do. An arithmetic must go home here, 
a history there. 

Now, they are gone. I hear their voices 
growing fainter and fainter in the distance as 
they hurry home. I gaze around me at the 
disordered building—the muddy floor—my desk 
heaped with workbooks, papers, and odds and 
ends. I dash to my desk and clean off a space 
in which to write out my report. Days taught 
—20. Average attendance—21. Tardies? Ab- 
sentees? Cases of Corporal Punishment? 

The report is ready. Now I must clean the 
building. I’d better scrub those ante-rooms; 
porches, too. At five, my janitor work is dore, 
Wearily, I don overalls, sweater, coat, cap, 
galoshes, and scarf. I drop my papers, plan 
book, and other material into my faithful 
gunny-sack. I slip my month’s report into the 
pocket of my overalls. Then I lock both doors, 
and turn away from the scene of my labors. 


On the way home, I stop at the house of the 
Clerk of the Board of Education. There a 
transaction takes place. I hand him my re- 
port which states I have worked twenty days. 
Nothing is said about over-time. That is taken 
for granted. He hands me a warrant for serv- 
Ices in full—$60.00. 


At six o’clock, I reach home. 
over, 
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Biographical Approaches To Good Citizenship 


By John P. Dix, Civics Teacher, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


OO OFTEN good citizenship is considered 
7 something in a “good” sense alone. 

Pupils resent priggishness, triteness, and 
preaching. Quite a few textbook writers and 
workers with youth tend to present the sub- 
ject of good citizenship in an unrealistic, im- 
personal, and idealistic manner. Worthy and 
useful citizenship includes enriched living and 
working. It is much more than just being— 
good. In short citizenship is more than not 
lying, stealing, or giving trouble. 

One of the problems in teaching Civics, or 
Community Life and Culture, is to show that 
inspirational and influential citizens are per- 
sons who possess qualities common to great 
personalities. These character traits, or cit- 
izenship qualities, seem to belong to someone 
unreal and rather saintly. The cherry tree 
story about George Washington is a case in 
point. 

Last spring the writer carried out a special 
project that was designed to show his pupils 
that good citizenship involves certain specific 
qualities common to inspiring persons; that 
young and old, rich and poor, famous and not 
famous, dead and alive persons can count for 
something in their community; and that bio- 
graphical portraits or sketches of inspiring and 
influential personalities reveal encouraging, 
concrete examples for enriched living. Pupils 
tend to recognize as good citizens only those 
persons who have done something spectacular, 
or who have become historically famous. 

The first step of the biographical project 
was that of writing “Word Portraits of In- 
spiring Citizens in our Lives.” The exact as- 
signment given to the pupils is written below. 


_ Write a paragraph word portrait of some 
inspiring person or persons whose personality 
and citizenship were outstanding in the lives 
of our people. List at least five things about 
them that counted in our lives, or counts in 
your life. Why are these persons good models 
(examples) to follow? Be brief and definite; 
name the persons. 

Example: Theodore Roosevelt, one of our 
outstanding presidents, inspired many citizens 
and young people due to his courage, activ- 
ity, friendliness, patriotism, and desire for 
fair play. He overcame poor health and met 
many obstacles to overcome them. Briefly, 
some of the high points of his life are: a 
political life and career, traveler, hunter, 
writer, and good father. I read about his 
life and it has inspired me because he ac- 
complished so many things for himself and 
others. 

‘ Write a paragraph word portrait of some 
inspiring person or persons whose personal- 
ity and citizenship were inspiring (or are in- 
spiring) to you or others in your community 


or nation (citizens who may not be famous in 
history). List at least five things about them 
that count in our lives. Why are these per- 
sons good models (examples) to follow? Be 
brief and definite; name the persons. 

Example: My father practiced doing for 
others. He had many friends and was high- 
ly respected in his community and throughout 
the middle west. My father sacrificed every- 
thing that his family might be happy. He 
was cheerful and faced death with a great 
courage and faith, ————————_ was noted as 
a doer and a railroader. He turned down 
better offers to stay in a smaller town and 
serve in various activities. My father is an 
inspiration to me because he lived from day 
to day an influence for better things and 
happier lives. 

Pupil responses to this assignment were 
good. Among the word portraits were the 
following: teachers, scoutmasters, parents, Y 
secretaries, coaches, business men, doctors, 
young friends, principals, ministers, relatives, 
community workers, and others. Famous per- 
sonalities included: Major Bowes, Byrd, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, Lindbergh, Mr. Roosevelt, and oth- 
ers such as, Jefferson, Washington, Lincoln, 
Wilson, Nightingale, Barton, Edison, Beard, 
Bok, Franklin, Earhart, Keller, Hamilton, Al- 
cott, Post, Rogers, Pershing, Hale, Jesus, and 
a few outstanding persons in the community 
itself. 

The sketches or word portraits revealed 
something real and concrete in the words of 
the pupils themselves. Pupils discovered cer- 
tain qualities and traits of character and cit- 
izenship common to various inspiring and in- 
fluential personalities. Some of these were: 
sincerity, simplicity, determination, interest, 
happiness, and sense of proper values. In- 
spiring persons were inspiring due to certain 
definite character and citizenship rather than 
the amount of money they possessed. Their 
philosophy or way of looking at life revealed 
something of Kipling’s, “If.””’ They lived and 
practiced helpful relationships in their com- 
munity and nation. Each person had a goal 
and set his pattern of life to achieve some 
thing of value to himself and his community. 
Briefly, these persons were more than just 
“good;” they were good for something—doers. 

One hundred and eleven of the best para 
graph word portraits were selected from the 
hundreds written by the boys and girls. These 
various sketches interested the youngsters 
who read them. They challenged many of the 
pupils to read more detailed biographies fot 
special reports. One of the outstanding Tr 
sults besides the interest which challenge( 
their attention, pointed out common qualities 
and revealed great citizens around them, w 
the influence and enrichment their lives might 
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be now and later. For example, one pupil 
wrote the sketch below. 

“One of my superior classmates, —————, 
holds all the qualities which I should like to 
possess. He is a good leader, is honest, self- 
sacrificing for the good of others, makes ex- 
cellent grades, always keeps up his courage, 
and has an unflinching determination. He 
has many good talents which he uses wisely. 
I hope that in due time I shall resemble him 
in a few of his good traits.” 

Educators, community workers, and parents 
might well analyze themselves carefully. The 
pupils’ sketches show definitely that our ac- 
tions speak so much louder than our words. 
We influence many times when we “don’t” as 
well as when we “do.” A cheery “Hello” 
often means a great deal to a youngster as 
well as a keen sense of humor and fair play. 
The writer well remembers his speaking to a 
youngster one morning. He did not know the 
person by name. The next day the youngster’s 
mother told the writer’s wife what his saying 
“Good Morning” meant to her child. We in- 
fluence when we least expect it. Paragraph 
after paragraph stated that preachers and 
teachers, parents and community workers, 
business men and doctors, friends and others 
were inspirational because they DID what they 
stood for, became real doers with, and en- 
couraged them by example to carry on. 

Although there is not space to include in 
this article many splendid pupil paragraphs 
that are gems, one additional word portrait, 
as suggestive of others, is given, for teachers. 

“This person is a teacher and is of great 
value in his community. He is an excellent 
teacher and children know when he means a 
thing and when he doesn’t. He is liked by all 
children because of his sense of humor, direct- 
ness, understanding, simplicity, and friendli- 
ness. Many children have said they wished 
he were their father and everyone likes him.” 

A multiple choice attitude and conduct test 
was constructed and given in connection with 
these biographical sketches. The writer uses 
these word portraits in mimeographed form 
and assigns others to be written. The project 
tends to develop the idea of good citizenship 
in the broad sense described at the beginning 
of this article. A helpful procedure is the 
keeping of a participation chart which cites 


things done (service rendered) over a definite 
period of time. Class activities provide op- 
portunities for enriching and developing per- 
sonality relationships and adjustments. 
. A good conclusion to this topic might be: 
God forbid that any one of us, in view of 
what he might become, should be content with 
what he is.” 
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NEWS NOTES 





Mr. John D. Garrison who for the past two 
years has been teacher of English and the 
social sciences in the Lees Summit High 
School has resigned his position to take up 
work in the State Auditor’s office in Jefferson 
City. 


Professor C. A. Kitch has resigned his posi- 
tion with the State Teachers College at Kirks- 
ville recently to accept a place with the Silver, 
Burdett Publishing Company. Mr. Kitch will 
represent the publishing company in Missouri 
along with Mr. J. R. Scarborough of Spring- 
field. Both Mr. Kitch and Mr. Scarborough 
served for considerable periods of time in the 
State Department of Education. Mr. Kitch 
takes the place made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Mr. W. T. McGaugh of Richmond who 
for several years represented Silver, Burdett 
in this state. 


Rand McNally Company announce the ap- 
pointment of Mr. L. D. Owen as their new rep- 
resentative in Missouri. Mr. Owen has had 
experience in Missouri as a representative of a 
book company in years past, but recently has 
been a book company representative in the 
Southwest with headquarters at Little Rock, 
Arkansas. He plans to establish headquarters 
in Columbia, Missouri, immediately. 


Mr. H. G. Gramstead who has represented 
Rand McNally since the death of Mr. Doolittle 
has accepted a place with the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company of Indianapolis, Indiana, a company 
for which he had formerly worked. 


Mr. C. O. Custer, who for several years has 
represented Laidlaw Brothers in Arkansas and 
other southern states and who now lives at 
Little Rock, Arkansas, has been assigned sev- 
eral counties in south Missouri in which he 
will represent his textbook company. 


A tri-county teachers meeting was held at 
Maysville under the leadership of Superin- 
tendents John W. Edie, Earl E. Duffey and 
Otis C. Thorburn of Daviess, DeKalb and An- 
drew Counties respectively. About two hun- 
dred teachers attended despite the storm of 
snow and sleet that struck that region on 
the morning of the 17th. Among the speak- 
ers on the program were Dean J. C. Miller and 
Professor Bert Cooper of the Teachers Col- 
lege at Maryville. State Superintendent Lloyd 
W. King, who was on the program, was un- 
able to reach Maysville on account of the 
storm. 


County Superintendent J. E. Herndon of 
Platte County held a county-wide teachers 
meeting at Platte City on the evening of 
February 17th. A musical program contrib- 
uted to by the various high schools of the 
county furnished the preliminary entertain- 
ment on the program. State Superintendent 
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Lloyd W. King was the speaker of the eve- 
ning and addressed the audience on the sub- 
ject of “Our Public Schools—An Interpreta- 
tion.” Despite the sub-zero weather and the 
snow storm, a very good audience greeted the 
speaker and heard his address quite enthusi- 
astically. 


The Nodaway County School Administra- 
tors Association held a meeting in Parnell on 
January 20. The grade and high school stu- 
dents of the Parnell schools gave a program 
of entertainment. The meeting was a dinner 
meeting and attended by about twenty-five 
educators. 


Professor C. M. Dillinger who is the director 
of music in the Hamilton High School, took 
his high school band of sixty-five pieces to 
the Maryville Teachers College on January 
22 where the band gave a concert at the Col- 
lege assembly. This is the band that won 
first place in the Class C contests in Colum- 
bia last spring and which has also received 
high recognition in the national contests. The 
band is composed of grade and high school 
students. One member of the band is in the 
fourth grade and only nine years old. The 
Hamilton schools sponsor three bands which 
function the year around playing throughout 
the summer. 


Superintendent J. F. Taylor of Kennett, 
Missouri, has his community cooperating in 
the employment of youths in the high school 
working under the NYA program. Recently 
the Lions Club of Kennett sponsored a move- 
ment to employ these youths in a program of 
city beautification. Each of the youths will 
receive $11.00 a month for the spare time they 
can spend in planting trees, shrubbery, flowers 
and cleaning up vacant lots and otherwise sub- 
stituting beauty for ugliness in such places 
as can thus be improved. If Kennett is like 
most of the towns in Missouri, and other 
states for that matter, this sort of program 
will be of immense value to the city. 


Mr. Frank Kirkpatrick of the New Franklin 
schools has been elected principal of the high 
school at Brunswick. Mr. Kirkpatrick was 
serving his second year in his position at New 
Franklin. 


Principal H. B. Adams has resigned his posi- 
tion as principal of the high school at Bruns- 
wick where he has served for the past three 
years to accept a position in the Central High 
School of Kansas City, Missouri. 


Miss Caroline Dunnington, librarian at the 
senior high school at St. Charles for the past 
six years, has resigned her position to accept 
a position with the “New York Times.” Miss 
Dunnington was recently visiting relatives in 
New York when her new position was offere 
to her. She accepted the position and sent her 
one aa to Superintendent Stephen Black- 

urst. 
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H. S. PRINCIPALS OF S. W. MO. MEET 

Saturday night, January 11, 1936, the prin- 
cipals of the high schools of Aurora, Mt. 
Vernon, Neosho, Carthage, Lamar, Nevada, 
Webb City, Joplin and Monett met in Carthage, 
Missouri, for a dinner and conference. This 
is the first of a series of such conferences. 
The schools invited have been restricted to the 
above named in order that the group might 
be as nearly homogeneous as possible. It was 
thought that by keeping the number small 
and representative of schools of nearly the 
same size, much good might be accomplished 
in the discussion of common problems. 

At this meeting Mr. W. R. Rice, principal 
of the high school at Carthage, was elected 
President, and Leslie K. Grimes of Monett, 
Secretary. Each principal put on a display 
of the forms in use in his school. The topic 
for discussion was: “The problems relating to 
schedule making and enrollment of students.” 
Mr. Carl Gum presented a plan he has been 
using in Nevada High School, which proved 
very interesting and worth while to the group. 
Other subjects of common interest were dis- 
cussed informally. 

The next meeting of the organization will 
be held in Monett on Saturday afternoon, 
March 21. “Guidance” will be discussed. 


A DEVOTIONAL PROGRAM 

The junior-senior high school at Chillicothe, 
Mo., has a devotional program of unusual in- 
terest. At the beginning of the year super- 
intendent H. R. McCall and principal Giles 
Theilmann met with the Ministerial Alliance 
and worked out a plan whereby each home- 
room is to have a fifteen-minute devotional 
program each Wednesday morning. Repre- 
sentatives from the homerooms met with the 
ministers and worked out a list of topics to be 
discussed in the meetings. These students 
handle all the details of calling the ministers 
each week and giving them their subjects. As 
there are eighteen homerooms and only seven 
participating ministers there are always eleven 
homeroom groups that do not have a minister. 
These homeroom groups have their own de- 
votional programs which consist of Bible 
Stories, Scripture Readings, talks, and group 
discussions on topics of a religious nature. 
The plan is drawing the schools and the 
churches closer together than they have ever 
been before and is very satisfactory to all 
concerned. 


TIME SCHEDULE REVISED FOR 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS” 

“Our American Schools” which has been 

broadcast since last September on the WEAF 

network of the National Broadcasting Com- 

pany every Wednesday evening at 7:30 p. m. 
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AUGUST 1-29 
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MITZ > FRITZ OF GERMANY 
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By Madeline Brandeis 
Grades 3- 
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Eastern Standard Time, will go on the air the 
same day at 7:45 p. m. beginning January 29. 
The program at the new period will follow a 
broadcast by the commentator Edwin C. Hill, 
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and will take the place on the network former- 
ly occupied by “City Voices” on some stations, 
The change places “Our American Schools” 
at a more favorable position on the time sched- 
ule. New stations which will be made available 
to “Our American Schools” beginning in Jan- 
uary will extend the audience, particularly in 
the West and South. The Saturday morning 
program will continue as usual at 11:00 o’clock 
Eastern Standard Time, under the direction of 
Florence Hale. If the NBC station which 
serves your community is not now broadcast- 
ing these programs, the revised schedule will 
give them an opportunity to do so. A post- 
card addressed by you to the manager of the 
station will call this to his attention. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PROFES. 
SIONAL STANDARDS AND ETHICS 
We, your Committee on Professional Stand- 
ards and Ethics, have carefully considered our 
present Code of Ethics, and recommend that 
it be accepted in its present form for another 
year. 

We offer the following recommendations: 
That the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation furnish each County Superintend- 
ent with sufficient copies to place in the 
hands of each teacher in his county. 

2. That copies be furnished each City Super- 
intendent to supply all of his teachers. 

3. That one program of our State Associa- 
tion, one program of each of our district 
associations, and one program of the 
community teachers associations of each 
county, or one program of the County 
Plan Meeting be based on Professional 
Ethics. 

4. That the SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
give some space each month to this sub- 
ject. 

5. That our teacher training institutions be 
encouraged to give some time to the study 
of the Code for those whom they are 
training. 

6. That the school men who are the leaders 
in our profession strive harder to live 
and teach the necessity of a higher stand- 
ard of professional ethics. 

Dessa Manuel, Chairman, Bolivar 

Stephen Blackhurst, St. Charles 

May Peterman, 1403 Edmond, St. Joseph 
November 7, 1935. 
The best school systems throughout the country, 
both public and private, request us to recom- 
mend teachers to them. Excellent teachers are 
always in demand. 


Address 1200 Steger Building, 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 











FORWARD TO BETTER PAY. Two-thirds 1935 place- 
ments promotions. Large increase over 1934. Calls 
now coming in. Send for folder. 
“Correspondent” Agencies: 
E. T. Duffield, 535-5th Ave., N. Y. 
Alta B. Collier, Ine., Spokane, Wash. 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


50th Anniversary 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 











We place many teach | 
HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY | \<,?! ane pee 
25 E. JACKSON, CHICAGO area. Write for blank 
Member National Association Teachers Agencies and full information. 


There are no _ better 
schools in the United 
States than those in 


which we place teachers. 
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GROUP INSURANCE 


EMBERS of 


group insurance. 


Teachers under 60 years of age and above 45 may also apply for insurance 


at attractive rates. 


The above rates do not include the annual service fee of $1.00 per policy 


M.S. 1. A. 


the Missouri State Teachers Association under 60 years of 
age and in good health are entitled to make application for M. S. T. A. 
The rates quoted below are for $1000 of insurance. 


If 16 years of age the cost will be $4.97. 
If 17 years of age the cost will be $5.07. 
If 18 years of age the cost will be $5.15. 
If 19 years of age the cost will be $5.26. 
If 20 years of age the cost will be $5.37. 
If 21 years of age the cost will be $5.47. 
If 22 years of age the cost will be $5.58. 
If 23 years of age the cost will be $5.64. 
If 24 years of age the cost will be $5.71. 
If 25 years of age the cost will be $5.77. 
If 26 years of age the cost will be $5.81. 
If 27 years of age the cost will be $5.85. 
If 28 years of age the cost will be $5.88. 
If 29 years of age the cost will be $5.90. 
If 30 years of age the cost will be $5.93. 
If 31 years of age the cost will be $5.95. 
If 32 years of age the cost will be $5.98. 
If 33 years of age the cost will be $6.06. 
If 34 years of age the cost will be $6.15. 
If 35 years of age the cost will be $6.26. 
If 36 years of age the cost will be $6.42. 
If 37 years of age the cost will be $6.61. 
If 38 years of age the cost will be $6.82. 

If 39 years of age the cost will be $7.06. 

If 40 years of age the cost will be $7.35. 

If 41 years of age the cost will be $7.68. 

If 42 years of age the cost will be $8.08. 

If 43 years of age the cost will be $8.49. 

If 44 years of age the cost will be $8.99. 

If 45 years of age the cost will be $9.52. 


(not $1.00 per thousand but $1.00 for each policy). 


Medical examinations are not usually required of persons under 45 years 
of age who apply for not more than $3000 of insurance. 
Every teacher in the State should have a M. S. T. A. group insurance policy. 
Please write E. M. Carter, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri, for a free 
application blank and full information. 
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ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


By BURLESON, CASH, and MCCORKLE 


This is a new series of Language workbooks for the third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades. 

Adventures in Language are not dependent on any textbook but will be 
found complete enough to supply a thorough year’s 
course in Language in each grade without the use of 
an accompanying textbook. Or they may be used ADVENTURES 
with any textbook as a reference book. TN LANGUAGE 





These workbooks are infinitely more attractive 
than any others in the field. They are the work of 
experienced teachers and the material has been tested 
in the schools supervised by these teachers. 


Adventures in Language focus attention on the 
following five topics:— 


1. Sentence sense. This is the most im- 3. Punctuation and capitalization. These 
portant of all language topics; in fact it is are mechanical details but are fundamental 
the master-topic. and can only be mastered through drill. 


2. Trouble-making words, largely principal 4. Letter-writing, the most important phase 
parts of certain verbs. These have been of expression. The letter lessons are numer- 
selected on the basis of the best national ous, varied, and progressive in difficulty 
studies. through all four workbooks. 


5. Dictionary work. This likewise is pro- 
gressive throughout the workbooks. 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 











